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Of Delegation and Organization Structure 


Peorie in MANAGEMENT talk a great deal about the im- 
portance of delegation and are often critical of their sub- 
ordinates for failing to exercise the responsibility supposed- 
ly delegated to them. But if an organization is set up along 
strictly functional lines, no amount of policy pronounce- 
ment, exhortation, or “supervisory training’ can make it 
possible for supervisors to exercise anything approaching real 
responsibility. . . . 

Much of the vast scale of organization that is character- 
istic of modern industry, much of the tendency toward 
centralization of authority and responsibility, much of the 
growing impersonality and abstractness of working relation- 
ships are a result not so much of economic and technical 
factors as of the unhappy and often unnecessary principle of 
functional organization. The alternative is to group activities 
according to the purpose they serve rather than on the basis 
of their technical similarities. And a corollary is to seek that 
particular configuration of activity assignments that will per- 
mit effective authority and responsibility to be vested at the 
lowest possible levels in the organization. By the proper ap- 
plication of this principle, it should be possible to preserve 
the economic and technical advantages of large-scale enter- 
prise, which are often very great, and at the same time restore 
many of the essential human values that can be realized only 
within relatively small working groups. 


—James C. Worthy, Big Business and Free Men. 
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Making ae <0 of 
Company Charity Drives 
Many companigs that regard it as part of 
their civic duty to permit plant- or office- 
wide drives in aid of worthy charitable 
causes find themselves confronted by a 
number of difficulties in putting this 
principle into practice. Who is to single 
out the most deserving among the ple- 
thora of organizations clamoring for help, 
and how much time can the company af- 
ford to expend on such efforts anyway? 
One solution to this problem is the sys- 
tem evolved by Melvin Kent, Director of 
Personnel for Sachs Quality Stores, Inc., 
a retail furniture specialty chain with a 
number of branches in New York and 
New Jersey. Discovering that charitable 
activities were getting out of hand, the 
company recently decided first to find out 
just which charities the employees them- 
selves wanted to support and then to com- 
bine the selections into one annual drive. 
Accordingly, each employee was asked 
to select four charities out of a list of 
about ten. (Space for write-ins was pro- 
vided on the questionnaire.) Employees 
were also asked whether they were in fa- 


vor of the establishing of one “United 
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Fund” to which they could contribute a 
fixed sum annually. The response to this 
latter question proving a resounding 
“Yes,” the seven charities receiving the 
most votes were designated member or- 
ganizations of the Fund, and June was set 
aside as “United Fund Month.” 

Under the plan, employees have the op- 
tion of supporting all, some, or none of 
the Fund’s member organizations. Those 
who elect to participate sign a pledge 
specifying the amount of their total con- 
tribution and indicate whether they wish 
this to be divided among all the member 
organizations equally or only among some 
and, in the latter case, how much is to 
go to each charity selected. Arrangements 
are then made for the total amount to be 
deducted in weekly installments from 
the participants’ pay checks. 

The aim of the annual drive is, of 
course, to persuade as many employees 
as possible to sign the pledge sheet. The 
actual canvassing is carried out by team 
captains, who are selected by their super- 
visors to represent their departments. The 
team captains are thoroughly briefed and 
their efforts supplemented by publicity in 
the employee magazine, weekly remind- 





ers from management, and thermometers 
at key company locations showing the 
percentage of employees who have al- 
ready signed up. 

Thus far, reports Mr. Kent, employees 
have demonstrated their approval of the 
system by donating more in the aggre- 
gate than they used to give when they 
were continually being pestered for con- 
tributions to this, that, and the other 
cause. Equally important, the company 
estimates that the time previously spent 
in the administration and follow-up of 
individual drives has been cut by about 
80 per cent. 


What Makes a 
Suggestion Plan Click? 


Few orGANIZATIONS would seem to be in 
a better position to know how to stimu- 
late a continuous flow of ideas from 
employees than the General Electric 
Company, which has had a formal sug- 
gestion plan for over half a century. 
Convincing evidence that the plan is any- 
thing but languishing is the fact that last 
year GE employees sent in 87,400 sugges- 
tions, of which well over one-third were 
adopted. 

But even at GE, some departments get 
conspicuously more mileage out of their 
suggestion plans than others. Interested 
in finding out why, the company’s em- 
_ ployee benefits staff recently polled the 
ten departments with the highest rate of 
adopted suggestions in 1960. Among their 
recommendations for making a sugges- 
tion plan click: 

1. All levels of management should be 
charged with the responsibility for en- 
couraging more and better suggestions 
from employees, and a measure of the 
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manager’s or supervisor’s activities in this 
area should be included in the evaluation 
of his over-all performance. Several of 
the most successful departments reported 
that they set annual goals for their sug- 
gestion plans in the same way as they 
did for other phases of their operations. 

2. Prompt processing of all suggestions 
received is vital to the success of the plan. 
If adequate manpower is not assigned to 
administer the plan, and a backlog of 
unacknowledged suggestions piles up, em- 
ployees simply become discouraged and 
stop sending in ideas. 

3. Standard procedures should be set 
up for carrying suggestions through from 
initial receipt to final disposition. Ad- 
ministrative routines should also include 
arrangements for the prompt payment of 
awards and, if the suggestion is turned 
down, an adequate explanation why. 

4. Employees are often reluctant to 
submit suggestions, perhaps out of timid- 
ity, inability to express themselves ade- 
quately, or the fear that their lack of 
advanced technical knowledge will auto- 
matically result in the rejection of their 
ideas. Management can help to overcome 
these barriers by pointing out problem 
areas where suggestions are particularly 
needed and providing employees with in- 
formation and advice that can aid them 
in coming up with workable ideas. 

5. A continuous flow of carefully de- 
vised communications reminding em- 
ployees of the value of the program and 
urging them to participate in it is another 
must. These efforts should not be limited 
to generalities. Publicity about individual 
awards, both in employee communica- 
tions media and in the local press, not 
only gives the successful suggester an 
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added boost but also encourages his as- 
sociates to follow his example. 

6. To be most effective, the plan should 
be tied in with other aspects of the com- 
pany’s operations. Most of the successful 
departments attributed their high sugges- 
tion rate to the fact that they had keyed 
their plan to special programs for im- 
proving methods, products, or service. 


The Impact of 
Professional Unionism 


Wuie tue reasons that lead engineers 
and scientists to join unions have been 
fairly thoroughly explored in recent years, 
comparatively little attention has been 
paid to what happens once organization 
is an accomplished fact. Does professional 
unionism result, as its opponents gloomily 
proclaim it must, in the same drawbacks 
as have characterized its counterpart on 
the shop floor—the emphasis on seniority 
rather than ability, the disappearance of 
any premium for skill, the lowering of 
performance standards, featherbedding, 
and the rest? And what has been its im- 
pact on management? Has it brought 
about changes in policy and practice as 
far-reaching as those resulting from the 
organization of production workers? 
Some answers to these questions are 
forthcoming from an interesting study 
carried out at the Harvard Business 
School by Richard E. Walton, now As- 
sociate Professor of Industrial Manage- 
ment at Purdue University.* In the main, 
the study took the form of field inter- 
views with union and management rep- 
resentatives in 11 companies, all of which 


e Bes E. Walton, The Impact of the Ay mee 


Union. Division of raduate 
Schoo! of Business Administration, ouarvard Uni- 


versity, Boston, 1961. 420 pages. $5.00 
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had large research and engineering de- 
partments. Additional data were obtained, 
however, from a variety of other sources. 

On the whole, the findings show that 
if professional unionism has hardly 
proved the ideal answer to the needs that 
brought it into being, it has manifested 
few of the dire effects predicted of it. 
There was no tendency, Professor Walton 
found, for pinpoint rates with advance- 
ment based on seniority to be substituted 
for rate ranges with increases based on . 
merit. The union did not sanction mini- 
mum performance, nor did it attempt 
to control “thinking and creativity” in 
the same way as blue-collar unions con- 
trol productive effort. Far from encourag- 
ing featherbedding, union efforts were 
directed at trying to induce management 
to increase its use of professional talent. 
Nor was there any evidence that union- 
ization deprived the company of a source 
of future managers. 

To a considerable extent, in fact, pro- 
fessional unionism in the companies stud- 
ied seems to have resulted in more effec- 
tive and more efficient personnel manage- 
ment. On the other hand, it apparently 
failed to secure “different” treatment for 
the professional employee, nor did it en- 
hance his status. Further, it of course con- 
stituted a serious challenge to manage- 
ment’s authority and leadership. 

Actually, Professor Walton points out, 
unionization is a basic organizational re- 
action to the organizational changes now 
taking place in engineering and research 
departments everywhere. These changes 
have intensified the professional employ- 
ee’s need not only for the more or less 
substantive rewards of employment but 
also for some authority and influence over 





his working environment. Is collective 
bargaining the answer? Most of the en- 
gineers in the companies studied agreed 
that unionism is an uncomfortable solu- 
tion at best. It might work better than it 
does, Professor Walton thinks, were there 
a greater realization on management’s 
part that professional unionism is a 
unique phenomenon, not simply the blue- 
collar variety under another name. 

But what is really needed, he con- 
cludes, is innovative thinking about rela- 
tions with professional employees—re- 
search into, and experimentation with, a 
variety of organizational forms designed 
to satisfy the professional employee’s bas- 
ic urge to influence his working environ- 
ment.* In these efforts, collective bar- 
gaining will undoubtedly find a place, 
but it has yet to prove that it constitutes 
the most effective solution to the prob- 
lems that brought it into being. 


Pigeons, People, and Pay 
Tue Fact THAT the whole burgeoning 
field of programmed instruction has 
sprung straight from Professor B. F. 
Skinner’s experiments at Harvard in 
training pigeons has naturally raised the 
question whether pigeon behavior might 
not have other equally practical implica- 
tions. After all, if human beings respond 
to the same training methods that work 
with pigeons, what reason is there to 
suppose that the resemblance ends there? 
Maybe, to all intents and purposes, pi- 
geons are people, or people are pigeons, 
whichever way round you like to put it. 
Anyway, in pursuance of this train 
of thought, Mr. Owen Aldis, of Harvard 


* For one sug ion along these lines, see W. F. 
Rabe Nsing for RADA 


“Organizing for sson from 
the Past,” pp. 61-68 of this issue. 
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University, has recently put forward the 
interesting suggestion that the way pi- 
geons respond to the different kinds of 
rewards held out to them may afford 
some helpful insights into the incentives 
that provide the strongest motivation for 
human workers.* Pigeons, Mr. Aldis 
points out, seem to respond best when 
they are paid immediately after they have 
performed a particular task. They also 
respond quite eagerly to a variable-ratio 
system whereby pay is set for an average 
number of tasks but actual payment is 
given anywhere along the line. (Pigeons 
paid well at first will work harder and 
harder for less frequent payments.) 

Somewhat less appealing, but still an 
effective spur, is payment for a fixed 
number of tasks, i.¢., piecework. (Here, 
though, the pigeon who is paid one 
kernel of corn for every ten pecks at a 
key will work faster than the pigeon who 
gets ten kernels for 100 pecks.) Least 
popular forms of incentive are payment 
at certain intervals—though this has the 
advantage of forcing the unfortunate pi- 
geon to go on working in the hope of 
ultimate reward—and payment at fixed 
intervals, or the regular pay check, which 
provides the poorest motivation of all. 

Pigeons, in short, like to receive im- 
mediate rewards for their work. They 
also seem to relish variations not only 
in the frequency but also in the amount 
of pay they receive. Can it be that people 
are much the same? If so, Mr. Aldis sug- 
gests, some imaginative innovations in 
present pay systems might well stimulate 
the human worker’s interest in getting 
the job done. 


*O. Aldis, “Of Pigeons and Men,” Harvard 
Business Review, July-August, 1961, pp. 59-63. 
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te pm DAY in the autumn of 1831, 
a professor from Cambridge 
University and one of his students, 
a young man named Charles Dar- 
win, were looking for fossils among 
the crags of Cwm Idwal in North 
Wales. Many years later, the student 
remarked that had he and his profes- 
sor only had eyes to see them all 
around where they were climbing 
were clearly visible marks of a great 
glacier that had existed there in the 
remote past. In much the same way 
today, it seems to me, we are sur- 
rounded by signs that, if properly in- 
terpreted, can show us how our 
world is developing. Our difficulty, 
like Darwin’s, is in knowing how to 
interpret them. 

Perhaps we might begin with 


Darwin’s own principle of natural 
selection—that only those species 
survive which can adapt themselves 
to a constantly changing environ- 
ment. The survival of the fittest 
means not necessarily the survival of 
the biggest, the strongest, the most 
intelligent, or the most virtuous, but 
simply the survival of those best able 
to adapt themselves. This principle 
holds true not only in biology but 
also in politics, in society, in inter- 
national affairs, and in industry. 
The companies, like the nations, that 
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will survive and prosper in the next 


decade will be those which can ad- 
just to a rapidly, even violently, 
changing world. 

My own country, for example, no 
longer has a monopoly or even a 
lead in the industrial technology 
that we ourselves invented; nor do 
we enjoy those advantages in nat- 
ural resources or political power we 
possessed 50 years ago. The fact that 
we have survived as well as we have 
is, I think, due to our unusual en- 
dowment of political and _ social 
adaptability. Our big problem in the 
next ten or twenty years is to bring 
the same skill to bear in the field of 
industrial and economic policy. 

Nor need we be too pessimistic on 
that score—for within the past half 
century, the Swiss, the Swedes, the 
Danes, and the Dutch, starting with 


far fewer advantages than Britain, 
have succeeded in developing stead- 
ily rising standards of living. France, 
too, for all her political problems, 
gives signs of a most striking econom- 
ic and technical revival; and I be- 
lieve that Belgium, like Holland, will 
emerge the stronger when she also 








Norman Fisher has been in charge of 
managerial training for Britain’s coal in- 
dustry since 1955, when he was appointed 
the first principal of The Staff College of 
The National Coal Board. He will be leav- 
ing this post next month to become a direc- 
tor of Macdonald & Co. (Pyblishers) Ltd. 
and a consultant on teaching machines to 
U. S. Industries Inc. (Great Britain) Ltd. 

Mr. Fisher has had a distinguished ca- 
reer as an educator and is also a well-known 
radio and TV broadcaster. He has been 
chairman of the BBC’s General Advisory 
Council since 1955 and has served on a 
number of public bodies and committees. 
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has learned that there are more ways 
to prosperity than by leaning on 
one’s colonies. 

Today, a nation’s economic health 
depends essentially on the exploita- 
tion of three things: (1) inventive 
skill, which is inevitably bound up 
with a high level of scientific educa- 
tion; (2) a high rate of capital in- 
vestment; and (3) the shrewd use of 
whatever advantages the nation pos- 
sesses—in short, the ability to adapt. 
My concern here is with the first and 
third of these: both clearly have a 
direct bearing on education and on 
management. 


The Coming Facts of 
Industrial Life . 


Chief among the facts of industrial 
life to which management will be 
called upon to adapt itself over the 


next two decades are the accelerated 
pace of technological change, which 
will involve progressively larger units 
of organization and a much higher 
proportion of managers carrying out 
more difficult tasks; a deepening of 
the already evident self-questioning 
attitude in the large corporation, 
with its concern for such questions 
as the moral justification of business 
and the social responsibility of man- 
agement; a continuing effort to de- 
velop management as a science; and 
a steady growth in the demand for 
education and training at all levels. 

The pace of technological change 
is already evident in the numerous 
products—the transistor, penicillin, 
man-made fibers, television, jet air- 
craft, to name only a few—that we 
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now take for granted though they 
were unknown or only in a rudi- 
mentary stage of development as re- 
cently as 1939. Professor Barish, of 
New York University, has calculated 
that, were the productivity of Amer- 
ican industry to continue to increase 
during the second half of the century 
at the same rate as it did in the first 
half, it would theoretically be possi- 
ble for U.S. factories to produce in 
one working day as much as they now 
turn out in a 40-hour week. 

This vast increase in output will 
necessitate a tremendous expansion 
of scientific research as well as of 
capital investment. It will mean 
much greater reliance on the ma- 
chine and much less on muscle pow- 
er in production, leading ultimately 
to the automatic factory. By the same 
token it must also lead to the con- 
centration of production in larger 
and larger units and to continuous 
growth in the size of industrial or- 
ganizations. 

For many years now, the propor- 
tion of people engaged in manage- 
ment and supervision has been con- 
stantly rising—a trend that, for the 
reasons I have outlined, will obvi- 
ously be accelerated in the years 
ahead. Not only are we confronted, 
however, by the need for more and 
more managers, but we also have to 
take account of the fact that mana- 
gerial work is becoming progressively 
more difficult. 

Here, perhaps, I should make it 
plain that I am using the term 
“manager” in the sense of one whose 
work is concerned with achieving re- 





sults through the work of others: his 
work as a manager is to secure the 
cooperative action of a group of people 
in order to attain common goals. 

A number of reasons have com- 
bined to increase the complexity of 
this task. In the first place, large or- 
ganizations develop special prob- 
lems of organization, communica- 
tion, and morale that simply do not 
arise in the smaller concern. Second, 
the term “technical change” implies 
far more than the introduction of 
new products and processes: the 
manager now must keep up not only 
with new developments in his own 
industry but also with the application 
of science to management itself in 
such spheres as linear programming, 
cybernetics, ergonomics, field inves- 
tigation techniques, time and motion 
study, and so on. Third, the emer- 
gence of the backward nations of the 
world as claimants, customers, and 
competitors for economic well-being 
is making business increasingly in- 
ternational in scope. And finally, 
there are the social changes that al- 
ways accompany advancing technol- 
ogy. 

After the war, I worked for ten 
years in Lancashire, in the center of 
the cotton industry. During that rela- 
tively brief space of time, I observed 
revolutionary changes not only in the 
dress, speech, eating, and personal 
habits of the citizens but also—what 
to me was of more profound impor- 
tance—in the ambitions of parents 
both for themselves and for their 
children. 

This factor of social change alone 
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makes the manager’s task of securing 
cooperative effort much more com- 
plex than it used to be. Prosperity 
makes men more, not less, difficult 
to please and to satisfy in their work 
as well as in their leisure hours. 


Growing Complexity of the 
Manager’s Job 


Further complicating the man- 
ager’s job is the growing concern of 
business, and particularly large busi- 
ness, to justify its existence by stand- 
ards other than that of simply mak- 
ing profits. From the “dog eat dog” 
philosophy that prevailed in the ear- 
lier stages of industrialism, business 
over the past 40 years has swung to 
the belief that it “pays” to be a good 
employer. Starting from the premise 
that it is the happy worker who is 
the most productive worker, some 
writers have gone so far as to view 
the task of management, broadly 
speaking, as that of constructing 
healthy social organisms within which 
workers can live fulfilled and satisfy- 
ing lives. Time has shown that the 
problem is far more complicated than 
this, but we should recognize that 
when the movement that has pro- 
duced modern personnel manage- 
ment began, its ideas were often sold, 
no doubt to hard-faced tycoons of 
the old order, in the wrong packets. 

If the role of business in the larger 
scheme of things is not so lofty, per- 
haps, as some have assumed, I am 
quite convinced nevertheless that 
business has to think about its moral 
justification, since I am unable to 
conceive of any sphere of human ac- 
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tivity in which moral considerations 
do not arise. What is wanted, indeed 
what is forced upon us by the rapid- 
ity and extent of social change, and 
its attendant effects on the relations 
between management and workers, 
is cool, hard thinking about the fac- 
tors governing industrial morale, re- 
inforced by research in the behavior- 
al sciences as applied to industry. 

Along with its interest in morale, 
management has also sought to be- 
come a science of itself. Recent writ- 
ers in this field, especially Herbert 
Simon and the late Chester Barnard, 
have effectively questioned, how- 
ever, whether we yet know enough to 
be able to lay down widely applicable 
rules about the conduct of industrial 
business operations. Particular criti- 
cism has been directed at the so- 
called “science of organization.” Ac- 
tually, the scientific techniques now 
being used in business are more cor- 
rectly described as a science for man- 
agement, which is not the same thing 
as a science of management. 

I believe, however, that we are still 
only on the threshold of this problem 
and that over the next ten years we 
shall see notable progress in marking 
out larger and larger areas within 
which we have sufficiently precise 
knowledge to be able to manage sci- 
entifically rather than intuitively. 

All these considerations—the in- 
creasing need for managers, the ever- 
growing complexity of the manage- 
rial task, the still unsystematic “state 
of the art’—point to the fact that 
we have reached a crucial stage in 
management selection, training, and 
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development. Whenever this subject 
is discussed in Britain certain stock 
questions are always raised: “Isn’t a 
manager born rather than made?” 
“How can you ‘teach’ management 
when there is as yet no accepted 
body of knowledge to form the basis 
of a management science?” 

The reason such discussions never 
get anywhere is that these are the 
wrong questions to ask. 

In place of the first, I suggest we 
should ask ourselves rather whether 
there is any field of human activity 
in which some of us are not better 
equipped by nature than others. But 
do we dissuade a man from taking up 
golf because it is obvious he will never 
make another Bobby Jones? There is 
no more reason to suppose that peo- 
ple cannot be taught how to improve 
their ability to manage than that they 
cannot be taught how to improve 
their swing with a golf club. In both 
cases, of course, there has to be some 
natural aptitude to start with, but that 
is all. 


The Stages of Development 


As for the question whether we 
can train managers without any ac- 
cepted body of principles to guide us, 
I should prefer to ask, first, “How do 
people learn to be managers now?,” 
and second, “How, conceivably, 
might this process be improved?” 
Though these are separate questions, 
I shall try to answer them together 
by distinguishing the progressive 
stages in the development of this man 
we call a manager. 

The first stage in his development 





is general education. This does not 
mean, of course, that no one can suc- 
ceed as a manager unless he has 
been highly educated; nor should it 
be taken to imply that anyone who 
has been to college is thereby 
equipped to make a good manager. It 
is simply an affirmation of the fact 
that the broadest and most liberal ed- 
ucation, in the widest sense of the 
term, is no less an invaluable founda- 
tion for industrial management than 
it is for many other occupations. 

It is worth noting that those na- 
tions, such as Holland, Switzerland, 
France, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries—and one might add West Ger- 
many to the list—whose industrial 
development has triumphed over po- 
litical setbacks and lack of natural 
resources are conspicuous for having 
attached great importance to educa- 
tion. This not to say that Britain and, 
to a lesser extent, the United States 
have lagged far behind in this respect. 
But they have not been spurred by the 
same pressing need to atone for lack 
of national advantages. 

In passing, I may say that it is in- 
structive to compare the traditional 
suspicion of vocationalism in any 
form so typical of British universities 
and secondary schools with the oppo- 
site tendency found in the United 
States. Each has something to learn 
from the other. My impression is 
that there are far too many people 
taking first degrees in business ad- 
ministration in the United States; on 
the other hand, we are only just be- 
ginning in Britain, and indeed in 
most of free Europe, to establish 
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graduate schools of business adminis- 
tration. Until we have at least a few 
such schools, we cannot have either 
research or a properly trained and 
qualified body of people capable of 
teaching management. 

The second stage in the develop- 
ment of a manager is vocational train- 
ing, that is, the acquisition of what- 
ever particular skills are going to be 
the man’s special concern. Actually, 
this stage may well overlap with the 
third—the introduction to indus- 
try itself. 


Learning by Doing 

This latter stage can perhaps be 
called “management training,” 
though not in any theoretical sense. 
It is the point where the young man 
gets the chance to study such subjects 
as applied economics, commercial 
law, and the social sciences, and be- 
gins to acquire the feel of how busi- 
ness works. He cannot, however, at 
this stage in his career profitably em- 
bark on the study of management. 
“A boy,” said Aristotle in a famous 
phrase, “cannot be a philosopher.” 
By this he meant that while a boy 
can study philosophy and doubtless 
pass examinations in it he cannot un- 
derstand it, since he has not lived 
through the experiences that alone 
can furnish the answers to such ques- 
tions as “What is truth?,” “What is 
justice?,” “What is man?” 

The fourth stage in the manager’s 
development is experience in man- 
aging. By trial and error, he has to 
find out what he can and cannot do. 
This is the very heart of manage- 
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ment, and it is the part that cannot be 
taught theoretically by those who 
have never experienced it. It is here 
that the example, much more than the 
explicit teaching, of the young man’s 
first superiors has a profound influ- 
ence upon him. 

Eventually there comes the point 
in a man’s career when he must em- 
bark on the final stage of his devel- 
opment as a manager. He must here 
be given the opportunity to study 
management theoretically, in the 
light of his own experience. This is 
the principle that has been followed 
for many years by the British Army, 
where the young officer with some ten 
years’ experience is given a one-year, 
full-time course at the Military Staff 
College, entirely free from regimen- 
tal duties, in order to develop his 
power to command and his clarity 
of thought and expression. I doubt 
whether the purpose of middle 
and advanced management training 
courses could be expressed more suc- 
cinctly than that. 

Quite rightly, the tendency today 
is away from the highly didactic 
course based on lectures, for what is 
needed is not a brilliant exposition by 
the teacher but a permanent change 
or at least a development in the atti- 
tude of the student. The object of 
such training is very largely to make 
explicit what the man has already 
learned through experience—a proc- 
ess in which he will learn as much 
from his fellow-students as he will 
from his teachers. It is a process that 
has been aptly summed up by a cele- 
brated historian, writing of the great 
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Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Benjamin Jowett: 


He held that the only results of value 
are those which a man reaches for him- 
self. Truth cannot be seen with the eye 
of another; the most that a teacher can 
do is to indicate the road which leads 
to the vision. 


In other words, the development 
of a manager is the development of a 
human being, and his training is sim- 
ply a matter of making the most of the 
qualities he has so that he can apply 
them to the particular job of being a 
manager. But let him not construe his 
role in too narrow a sense lest he end 
by echoing Darwin’s lament: 


My mind seems to have become a kind 
of machine for grinding general laws 
out of large collections of facts, but why 
this should have caused the atrophy of 
that part of the brain alone, on which 
the higher tastes depend, I cannot con- 
ceive. . . . The loss of these tastes is a 
loss of happiness, and may possibly be 
injurious to the intellect, and more prob- 
ably to the moral character, by enfee- 
bling the emotional part of our nature. 
Darwin was a very old man when 
he wrote those words, and old people 
are perhaps prone to indulge in vain 
regrets. Nevertheless, the point he 
made seems to me to enshrine a 
hard core of truth that is more rele- 
vant to the job of being a good man- 
ager than is often realized. 


Providing for the Succession 
Unwelcome though it may be to 
contemplate our own mortality, the 
fact remains that unless we provide 
for the future the business will die 
out. Recruiting, selecting, training, 








and developing the men who will 
carry it on are now indispensable ac- 
tivities in every company—and 
though this may be particularly ap- 
plicable to larger organizations, the 
same problems have to be faced in 
the small ones. Indeed, one of the 
main reasons why small organiza- 
tions tend to be swallowed up by big 
ones is their failure to cope success- 
fully with these very problems. 

Though many attempts have been 
made to define the ideal manager 
and to base selection procedures ac- 
cordingly, I personally would be 
wary of this approach. In the first 
place, there are more ways than one of 
being a good manager. Second, it is 
a mistake, I think, to lay down pre- 
cise specifications for young men 
coming straight from the university. 
Nor do I think there is much to be 
gained from trying to assess the per- 
sonalities of those who still have a 
great deal of personal developing to 
do. Certainly, at the other end of the 
scale, nothing can be worse than a 
rigid specification of the type of man 
the company wants to promote to the 
highest posts. It is chiefly in the 
middle levels of management and 
among the specialists that detailed 
job specifications can be profitably 
used. 

This is not to deny the importance 
of writing job specifications and job 
descriptions—to my mind, one of 
the most significant advances in man- 
agerial technique of recent years. It 
is only to urge that where manage- 
ment is concerned they should be 
used with caution. 
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The extreme abuse of this princi- 
ple has been amusingly described by 
William H. Whyte in The Organiza- 
tion Man. Whyte’s book points up 
the danger of producing, through fal- 
lacious selection and second-rate train- 
ing, a type of man whose main vir- 
tue is his ability to get along with 
others—in short, the traditional bu- 
reaucrat. It also illustrates the in- 
creasing concern of business to find a 
social justification for its existence 
and the tendency of some large or- 
ganizations to develop the kind of re- 
lationship in which the executive not 
only works for the company but be- 
longs to it body and soul. A church or 
an army does offer the individual a 
means of total involvement in the or- 
ganization he serves. But business 
has no theology, and though it is con- 
cerned to discover a morality it can- 
not by its very nature bear such bur- 
dens as these. 


In Place of Natural Selection 


Nevertheless, the problem _ re- 
mains that Providence has not or- 
dained that the right men will inevit- 
ably emerge to occupy the manage- 
rial posts for which by nature they 
are best suited. Nor is there any nat- 
ural law whereby a young man ac- 
quires the most suitable training and 
experience simply through promo- 
tion and the inevitable passage of 
time. If the law of natural selection 
operates in industry, it is doubtful 
whether it selects what industry most 
needs. To this end, managerial selec- 
tion, appraisal, and training must go 
constantly hand in hand. 
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The Bassick Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


7 COMPANY expects that on 
any day in which work is sched- 
uled, employees will be at their sta- 
tions ready for work at the start of 
the shift, prepared to work the full 
shift.” This seemingly innocent, com- 
mon-sense rule, essential to the effi- 
cient operation of any plant, has 
through the years probably been the 
source of more controversy and mis- 
understanding than any other single 
management regulation. At the root 
of the problem is the fact that the 
rule is not absolute and is therefore 
capable of wide interpretation. 
Theoretically, the rule is broken 
whenever an employee is late or ab- 
sent, or leaves early. Does this then 
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More Effective 
Control of 
Absenteeism 


Five years ago, the Bassick Company had a 
monthly absence rate of 6.5 per cent. Today, 
the rate has dropped to around 2 per cent. 
Here’s the program that did the trick. 


subject the employee to the normal 
consequences of a rule violation on 
the first occasion? If the answer is 
“Obviously, no,” then when does a 
rule violation take place? Is this de- 
termined by counting the number of 
times absent (frequency) or the total 
number of days absent (severity)? 
How much weight, if any, should be 
given to the reason for the absence? 
Does it matter whether the employee 
notified the company in advance? 

Companies may vary in their an- 
swers to such questions, but so long 
as the answers are reasonable, known 
to employees, and consistently en- 
forced the foundation exists for the 
development of a sound program for 
controlling absenteeism. 

Consistent enforcement is basic to 
the program’s success. No matter how 
well thought out the policy governing 
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attendance or how elaborate the 
mechanism for reporting and record- 
ing absences, if the first-line supervisor 
does not act, no permanent improve- 
ment in attendance will occur. It is 
essential, therefore, to impress upon 
the supervisor the excess costs that 
absenteeism creates and the para- 
mount need for him to keep it to a 
minimum. 

Though any number of extraneous 
factors may affect a department's ab- 
sence rate, the key to a good attend- 
ance record is most often found in 
the attitude the foreman has toward 
absenteeism and the positive steps he 
takes toward maintaining regular at- 
tendance. 

If he apparently does not care 
when an employee is absent or tardy, 
or freely permits his people to leave 
the department before the close of 
their regular shift, they will naturally 
tend to take advantage of him. Em- 
ployees will think twice, however, 
about not coming to work on time, or 
staying home, when they know that 
the boss will ask for a satisfactory 
explanation. On the other hand, the 
foreman who insists on regular, 
prompt attendance throughout the 
shift, regardless of special circum- 
stances, may be no more successful 
in maintaining a good attendance 
record than his easygoing colleague. 

The supervisor must therefore be 
able to discriminate between reason- 
able and unreasonable or excessive 
absenteeism. He must be able to ex- 
plain to the individual employee the 
importance of his working a full shift 
every day. And he must also be pre- 


pared to discipline, even to the extent 
of discharge, those employees who 
fail to respond to less drastic treat- 
ment. In some cases, he may have to 
take such action even though the 
absenteeism has a legitimate cause, if 
it has reached the point where it can 
no longer be tolerated. 

Obviously, the supervisor cannot 
do all these things out ,of his own 
inner consciousness. It-is up to the 
company, therefore, to provide him 
with the policies and procedures, and 
records and reports, he needs for ad- 
ministering the program effectively. 

At the Bassick Company, we have 
been developing a systematic pro- 
gram for controlling absenteeism 
since 1956, when a study revealed 
that the plant had the high absence 
rate of 6.5 per cent. By 1960 the rate 
had dropped to 4.2 per cent, a figure 
with which we were still far from 
satisfied. Accordingly, in January of 
this year, we held a series of factory- 
management conferences on the sub- 
ject of absenteeism. The outcome of 
those meetings was a manual on the 
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degree from De Paul University. Dr. Seat- 
ter first became interested in personnel 
work while a student of psychology at the 
University of Wisconsin, when service as a 
“guinea pig” made him curious about test- 
ing. 
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policies and procedures we had de- 
veloped, which was distributed to all 
our supervisors. Since that time, our 
absence rate has dropped sharply to 
around 2 per cent a month—con- 
vincing evidence, we feel, that the 
program is finally achieving its origi- 
nal objective. 

Though the actual mechanics of 
the program would not necessarily be 
generally applicable, the following 
account of the underlying principles 
that have guided its development may 
be helpful to other companies seeking 
a way of keeping their absence rates 
under stricter control.* 


Standards of 
Attendance Performance 


One problem fundamental to the 
development of an effective control 
plan is how to determine what con- 
stitutes an acceptable attendance rec- 
ord on the part of a particular em- 
ployee, a department, or the plant as 
a whole. Some of the factors relevant 
to this decision are obvious: the num- 
ber, length, and types of absences. 
There are, however, some more subtle 
distinctions, such as the work per- 
formed and the pattern of absences, 
that cannot be discounted if the com- 
pany is to achieve a sound and work- 
able program. 

If, as a matter of expediency, these 
considerations are disregarded, it be- 
comes possible to establish absolute 
standards of performance for certain 
types of absences and absolute pen- 


* The remainder of this article has been adapted 


from se portions of Bassick Company’s 
ouperviaery manual referred to above. The author 
will be glad to send a copy of the manual to any 
interested company. 
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alties for failure to meet these stand- 
ards. Thus many union agreements 
provide that an employee will lose all 
seniority (the equivalent of dis- 
charge) if he is absent for anywhere 
from two to five days without notifying 
the compairy. Some contracts contain 
further rules governing attendance 
and prescribe the action the company 
may take in each instance. This ap- 
proach may also be taken unilaterally 
by the company and has the advan- 
tage of easy enforcement so long as 
the rules are reasonable and are 
known to the employees. 

A major source of absenteeism, 
however, eludes this approach, for it 
is virtually impossible to develop a 
feasible absolute measure governing 
so-called legitimate absences, such as 
those resulting from illness or injury. 
Moreover, attendance rules drawn 
up by contract negotiations tend to- 
ward excessive liberality, and the 
same holds true of absolute standards 
created by the company, which natu- 
rally wants to insure their reasonable- 
ness and avoid any charge of unfair- 
ness. Under this approach, finally, 
special considerations that might be 
weighed to the advantage of both the 
employee and the company must be 
disregarded, and no action can ever 
be taken against the employee who 
regularly approaches but never 
reaches the point of a rule violation. 

For these reasons, the Bassick 
Company has chosen to apply a rela- 
tive measure of attendance perform- 
ance that uses the plant absence rate 
as its standard for comparison. We 
take account of all factors that seem 
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relevant to the case at hand, hoping 
thus to avoid inequities and to insure 
the soundness of our position in the 
event of an employee complaint or a 
union grievance. 


The Absence Rate 


It has long been customary to cal- 
culate absenteeism in terms of a per- 
centage figure obtained by dividing 
the total time lost through absentee- 
ism by the total time worked. Need- 
less to say, there are many variations 
on this basic formula, and the final 
figure depends in part upon how the 
company defines “absenteeism” and 
“time worked.” Which particular for- 
mula and set of definitions the com- 
pany employs is best determined by 
how the resulting figures will be used 
and by the amount of time and 
money available for the calculations. 
The company certainly need not fol- 
low the majority in this matter unless 
it is primarily interested in compar- 
ing its rates with those of a great 
many other companies, and can af- 
ford to do so. 

In recent years, the absence rate 
has been given a new use—measur- 
ing the attendance behavior of indi- 
vidual employees. This application 
is now fairly widespread, probably in 
part because arbitrators have shown 
themselves willing to accept the ab- 
sence rate as a reasonable standard of 
performance in discipline cases in- 
volving absences whose legitimacy is 
unquestioned. 

In the Bassick Company, the ab- 
sence rate is used chiefly as a relative 
measure of the attendance perform- 


ance of the departments and the total 
plant. For this reason, a compara- 
tively rough calculation is all we 
need, and our formula takes account 
of only those absences which we re- 
gard as controllable by the supervisor. 
In the simplified formula that follows, 
“man-days worked” is determined by 
multiplying the number of employees 
in the unit by the number of sched- 
uled work days in the month, and 
“man-days lost” excludes absences of 
less than a full day: 


Total Controllable Man-Days Lost 
Man-Days Worked (excl. overtime) 
= Absence Rate 





x 100 


Because monthly rates are calculated 
for the total plant as well as for every 
factory department, the departments 
can be compared not only with each 
other but also with the plant as a 
whole. 


The Personnel Report 

We distribute this information to 
the departments in their monthly 
Personnel Reports. These reports, 
which appear on a printed form, in- 
clude the absence rates for the de- 
partment and the plant, figures show- 
ing how many days the department 
lost through each type of absence 
during the month, and related infor- 
mation. The form is made out in 
quadruplicate, and copies are sent to 
the foreman of the department, his 
general manager, his superintend- 
ent, and the manager of manufactur- 
ing. 

Like any other form, the Person- 
nel Report is only as good as the 
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action taken on it. It is not distrib- 
uted purely for informational pur- 
poses, and everyone who receives it 
has a definite function to perform. 

The foreman will investigate the 
individual records of his people to 
determine who is contributing to the 
department's absenteeism, even if its 
rate is a low one. The general fore- 
man will try to get this information 
from those of his foremen whose de- 
partments exceed the plant rate. The 
superintendent, who may be called 
on at any time to explain an above- 
average departmental rate to the 
manager of manufacturing, will con- 
centrate on any department that 
nears the mark. And the manager of 
manufacturing, besides keeping an 
eye on the plant’s absence rate, his 
chief concern here, will investigate 
any departmental rate that regularly 
exceeds the average. — 

This approach takes account of 
one of the most basic facts about 
absenteeism—that a small percent- 
age of the workforce usually accounts 
for a large percentage of the ab- 
sences. Top plant management need 
not know who these people are so 
long as it knows roughly where they 
are and so long as its subordinates 
know that it knows and expect some- 
thing to be done about it. All levels of 
plant management participate in this 
procedure, with a minimum of lost 
motion, and the foreman knows he is 
not working alone. He also appreci- 
ates being held accountable only for 
“controllable” absences. 

Though any categorization of ab- 
sences on the basis of whether or not 
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they are controllable by the foreman 
is by its very nature arbitrary and, 
therefore, subject to dispute, the need 
for this distinction is undeniable. If 
the foreman is the key man in ab- 
sence prevention, then it is vital that 
he not waste his time or become frus- 
trated in trying to eliminate absences 
over which he has little or no control. 


“Controllable” Absences 


Our original list of “controllable” 
absences ran as follows: Unreported, 
Unexcused, and Excused Absence; 
Temporary Leave; Compensable 
Absence; Temporary Layoff; Tardi- 
ness; and Early Departure. Time lost 
for any of these reasons was to be 
taken account of in computing the 
absence rate. Gradually, however, a 
number of items were eliminated 
from the list, the absence rate, or 
both. 

Tardiness and Early Departure 
were quickly eliminated from the ab- 
sence rate because they would have 
required calculating it in hours 
rather than in days. They are still 
considered controllable, however, 
and are recorded on the Personnel 
Reports. 

After several months, Temporary 
Layoff was taken off the list. Though 
the decision to keep people home be- 
cause of lack of work is made by the 
foreman, and though there are good 
reasons for keeping this time off at a 
minimum, the circumstances necessi- 
tating a layoff, we realized, are not 
always within the control of the fore- 
man. 

Similar reasoning led to the elimi- 
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nation of Compensable Absence, 
that is, absence resulting from an 
occupational injury or illness. The 
foreman may properly be held re- 
sponsible for his department’s lost- 
time accidents, and he does have 
some control over how soon the em- 
ployee returns to work. But a single 
injury can substantially raise the de- 
partment’s absence rate, and there is 
little the foreman can do about this 
once the accident occurs. 

We might, of course, have elimi- 
nated Excused Absence from the con- 
trollable group as well, on the 
grounds that nothing can or should 
be done about an absence whose 
cause is legitimate. Such absences, 
however, make up the bulk of the ab- 
senteeism problem, and our own ex- 
periences, as well as those of other 
companies, indicate that they are in 
large part controllable. Many a 
chronic absentee, suffering from one 
or more intermittent illnesses, has 
made a remarkable recovery after he 
learned that his job was in jeopardy. 

Legitimate absences of considera- 
ble duration, on the other hand, did 
not seem to warrant the “controlla- 
ble” designation. As a general rule, 
hiring a temporary replacement for 
the absent employee is less costly, in 
time and operating difficulties, than 
requiring the foreman to try to con- 
trol this type of absence. We there- 
fore excluded Leave of Absence, or 
Sick Leave, as we call it, from the 
absence rate and from the foreman’s 
responsibility. 

With this classification system as 
background, it should now be easy to 


understand why we handle each ma- 
jor type of absence as we do. 

Leave of absence or sick leave. 
When we first inquired into the prob- 
lem of leaves of absence, we found 
that the procedure outlined in our 
union contract was rarely if ever 
used. 

This is, in fact, a fairly common 
situation, for employees who know 
that they will be absent for extended 
periods of time often fail to request 
a leave, either because they do not 
understand the complicated proce- 
dures for securing it or because they 
know all too well the consequences of 
being placed on leave—loss of cer- 
tain benefits, perhaps, and even, in 
some companies, suspension of sen- 
iority accumulation. As a result, quite 
a few companies have found them- 
selves asking, “How does one go about 
imposing a leave of absence on an 
employee who, say, left work with a 
stomach-ache and is now in the hos- 
pital recuperating from the effects of 
a major operation and not the least 
interested in absence procedures?” 

Our provisions for leave of ab- 
sence, we found, were so ineffectual 
that employees who had been absent 
for a year or more were still being 
carried on the payroll, and their time 
cards were still being placed in the 
rack each week though no one was 
sure when, if ever, they would return 
to work. 

Under the absence-control pro- 
gram, we no longer require or en- 
courage employees to apply for a 
leave when it seems to be in order. 
Instead, the medical department au- 
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The Big Question 

“Are workers in America paid when 
they miss work because of illness?” 

This, according to IBM, is the one 
question that Italian workers visiting 
the Turin International Fair, now in 
progress, most frequently put to an 
IBM RAMAC computer installed in 
the United States pavilion. In re 
sponse, the computer tells them that 
about two-thirds of American work- 
ers receive some payment under these 
circumstances through accident and 
health insurance plans, sick leave, or 
other arrangements with their em- 
ployers. 











tomatically places them on what is 
called sick leave and notifies them of 
this in a form letter. The letter tells 
the employee how long his leave will 
last and what rights and obligations 
he will have during this period. 
Copies of it are sent to various de- 
partments so that the employee's 
name can be removed from the pay- 
roll immediately and his Department 
Record Card returned to the person- 
nel department. This not only elimi- 
nates unnecessary clerical work for 
the period of the leave but also auto- 
matically excludes his absence from 
the absence rate. 

The chief requirement for sick 
leave is that the absence last for more 
than 30 days. This prevents the mis- 
use of the policy by foremen who may 
feel that the answer to an excessive 
absence rate is to get as many absent 
employees as possible on sick leave, 
and it avoids the work involved in 
removing employees from the payroll 
for brief periods. 
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Such a requirement, however, 
raises problems of its own, for the 
duration of an absence can easily be 
underestimated or overestimated. To 
the extent that this occurs, the ab- 
sence rate is inaccurate, and office 
work is increased. 

Another of our sick-leave provi- 
sions is that if the employee recov- 
ers from his illness before the end of 
the leave he may return to work pro- 
vided he notifies the company five 
days in advance. This gives us ade- 
quate time to transfer or lay off his 
replacement and also tends to soften 
any adverse reaction to the sick leave 
on the part of the employee. 

The installation of appropriate 
provisions for leave of absence or sick 
leave, whether by policy or by union 
contract, arms the foreman with an 
ideal psychological and procedural 
weapon for defending himself against 
any charge of persecuting an em- 
ployee for absences resulting from a 
bona fide illness or injury. This 
weapon may also be used offensively, 
against employees whose excessive 
absences—even though of a legiti- 
mate nature—would otherwise leave 
him no alternative to discharge. 

If an employee who has always 
justified a poor attendance record by 
pleading illness or injury beyond his 
control is confronted with the choice 
between taking a leave of absence 
and subjecting himself to discharge, 
he is likely either to accept the com- 
pany’s offer or to improve his attend- 
ance record. And if discharge should 
be the unfortunate result, the com- 
pany is in the best possible position 
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to defend its action before employ- 
ees, the union, or an arbitrator. 

Sick leaves or leaves of absence, 
moreover, need not be completely 
disregarded in evaluating an em- 
ployee’s total attendance record. The 
Bassick Company does take account 
of such absences, and we also limit 
the number of times an employee may 
be placed on leave. Once he has 
reached his limit, he becomes ineligi- 
ble for another leave unless it is based 
on an illness or injury completely 
unrelated to his previous ones. If an 
employee is physically unable to re- 
turn to work at the end of his leave 
he is, of course, terminated. If he 
does return but continues to be ab- 
sent in excess of the plant average, 
the fact of his leave is weighed to his 
disadvantage. 

The excused absence. While the 
term “excused absence” is a common 
expression in most plants, and ap- 
pears frequently in the literature on 
absenteeism, its definitions are al- 
most as varied as its uses. Some peo- 
ple refer to it as the opposite of an 
unreported absence; others as any 
absence that has prior permission; a 
third group says that excused ab- 
sences are not really absences at all. 

For the purposes of controlling 
absenteeism in a company or plant, 
it is essential only that some one def- 
inition be chosen and consistently 
applied. At the Bassick Company, an 
“excused absence” is one of which 
the company has been notified and 
which it considers unavoidable. The 
use of the adjective “excused” is per- 
haps unfortunate because of the im- 


plication that the frequency or dura- 
tion of such absences is beyond the 
company’s control. As has been noted, 
however, these absences are assigned 
to the “controllable” category. 

But a much more immediate prob- 
lem arises from this definition: How 
much faith should be placed in the 
employer’s explanation for his ab- 
sence? While explanations involving 
illness or injury are subject to veri- 
fication by the company, those 
involving “emergency” must almost 
always be judged on their surface mer- 
its. The key, of course, is whether or 
not the emergency prevented the 
employee from working. A severe 
snowstorm may create emergency con- 
ditions throughout the city, but it 
cannot be used to justify the absence 
of an employee who lives a block from 
the plant and can walk to work in a 
matter of minutes without endanger- 
ing his health or safety. 

So long as the question of into 
which category an absence should 
fall is given reasonable attention, 
and exceptional cases are properly 
investigated, this problem is slight in 
comparison with that of determining 
when an employee’s excused absences 
are excessive, and warrant some form 
of action. The plant absence rate pro- 
vides a useful standard for this, but 
the foreman must exercise his judg- 
ment in all cases, even in those where 
the employee’s absence rate is lower 
than the plant average. 

Though it would be virtually im- 
possible to outline all the factors that 
must be weighed before a final deci- 
sion can be reached, there are some 
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broad rules that should be mentioned 
here. 

The goal of our absence-control 
program is not an unblemished at- 
tendance record, but the elimination 
of the inefficiencies created by ab- 
senteeism. Any departure from this 
basic purpose is a mistake. This 
means that every absence that causes 
serious harm to the department de- 
serves the foreman’s attention, no 
matter how good the employee’s total 
attendance record. But of course it 
does not mean that he should ignore 
an absence that forms part of a sub- 
standard record simply because no 
obvious inefficiencies result from it. 

How much difficulty a particular 
absence causes depends largely on 
the nature of the job. The absence of 
the only setup man for a large group 


of machines, for example, is far more 
critical to the company than the ab- 
sence of one of the operators, and 
therefore should be given more at- 
tention by the foreman. It is always 





“Controllable” Absences 

If the foreman is the key man in 
controlling absenteeism, the Bassick 
Company believes, it is essential that 
he be asked to deal only with the kinds 
of absence whose frequency or dura- 
tion or both are genuinely within his 
power to control. Its own list of “con- 
trollable” absences runs as follows: 
Unreported, Unexcused, and Excused 
Absence; Temporary Leave; Tardi- 
ness; and Early Departure. 

Three types of absence are consid- 
ered “noncontrollable”: Compensable 
Absence, Temporary Layoff, and Sick 
Leave. 
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advisable to inform an employee who 
is to be assigned to such a job that he 
will be expected to maintain an 
above-average attendance record. 

Conversely, the mere fact that an 
employee’s absenteeism exceeds the 
plant average is not always grounds 
for corrective action. Consideration 
should be given to such factors as his 
seniority, age, past attendance rec- 
ord, reasons for being absent, and 
absence pattern. It would be fool- 
hardy as well as unjust to take ex- 
treme measures against, say, an aged 
employee with long seniority who is 
suffering from a terminal illness. In- 
stead, the company can undoubtedly 
find some way of minimizing the ef- 
fects of his absences. 

There is little point, too, in con- 
centrating on an employee whose 
absences, though excessive, manifest 
a pattern that can be explained by the 
specific reason he gave, and that in- 
volves a reasonable and definite ter- 
mination point. Into this category 
would fall the employee who for one 
reason or another is engaged in liti- 
gation and must therefore occasion- 
ally be absent for a day or two 
throughout a period of a month. 

Recognizing such considerations 
as these is not a matter of being com- 
placent or even of being generous— 
something that, unfortunately, few 
companies can afford in questions of 
absenteeism. It is simply a matter of 
being realistic. 

Action should, of course, be taken 
against chronic, intermittent absen- 
teeism—the very worst kind in the 
“excused category, since the com- 
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pany cannot know from one day to 
the next when the employee will be 
out or for how long. The absences 
may stem from a single illness, in- 
jury, or emergency or, worse still, 
from a variety of causes, and may ex- 
hibit patterns that can be helpful in 
determining the severity of the cause. 
One such pattern, for example, is the 
regular Friday or Monday illness. The 
first step in dealing with this kind of 
absenteeism is noticing that the em- 
ployee’s absences regularly exceed the 
plant average. The next step is inves- 
tigation, and the final one is either 
improvement in attendance, leave of 
absence or sick leave, or termination. 

Disciplining an absentee who has 
been out for presumably bona fide 
reasons is both a-difficult and a dis- 
tasteful task. It should be approached 
without any preconception that the 
employee’s excuses are phony, and as 
much help as possible should be 
given him. On the other hand, care- 
ful inquiry often reveals that there 
was no real need for him to be absent 
as long as he actually was or that 
absence was not the best solution 
of the “emergencies” he faced. The 
foreman can often help both the 
company and the employee by treat- 
ing such cases with all the sensitivity 
he has, and he should always be will- 
ing to call on the personnel or medi- 
cal department for any additional 
help he needs. 

The unexcused absence. In the 
Bassick Company, any absence that 
has not been “excused” by the com- 
pany is an “unexcused absence,” re- 
gardless of whether the employee has 


“called in” and given what he thinks 
is a legitimate reason. A single unex- 
cused absence may not require the 
immediate attention of the foreman. 
If the practice continues, however, 
investigation becomes essential even 
though the employee’s over-all ab- 
sence rate may be below the plant 
average. It is for this reason that the 
foreman is expected to check all at- 
tendance records periodically. 

Needless to say, what the em- 
ployee considers a satisfactory reason 
for being absent may differ widely 
from what has been established as 
acceptable, particularly if the com- 
pany has a history of laxity in its ab- 
sence controls. Not only is it proper, 
therefore, to inform all employees of 
the difference between “excused” 
and “unexcused” absences, but it is 
absolutely essential if the company 
is going to deal more severely with 
the latter kind. 

The problem of convincing an 
employee that he should not have 
been absent from work simply be- 
cause, for example, his wife wanted 
him to drive her to the country to 
see her mother, who was not feeling 
well, is especially difficult if the em- 
ployee has an excellent attendance 
record. To alleviate this problem, and 
for other reasons as well, the Bassick 
Company has established a special 
category, temporary leave. 

The temporary leave. This cate- 
gory covers all absences of 30 days 
or less that have not been excused but 
for which prior permission has been 
granted. Though a temporary leave is 
considered the equivalent of an ex- 
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cused absence in evaluating employ- 
ees’ attendance records, the purpose 
behind this distinction is not solely to 
pacify employees who feel that the 
company’s excused-absence policy is 
overly strict. 

Whereas an excused absence re- 
quires notice to the company, a 
temporary leave requires advance per- 
mission from the company. This stip- 
ulation not only increases the 
foreman’s control over absenteeism 
but gives him an opportunity to weigh 
the needs of the employee against 
those of the company. It also en- 
hances his ability to plan for the ab- 
sence and thus minimize its effects. 

In addition, it serves as a control 
over the foreman who might tend to 
be too liberal in granting permission, 
for a check of the Personnel Record 
will reveal the extent to which tem- 
porary leaves are influencing his de- 
partment’s absence rate. A further 
control over the foreman is the 30- 
day limit; for longer absences, the 
formal leave of absence procedure, 
which is governed by union contract, 
comes into play. 

The determining factors in grant- 
ing or denying a request for tempor- 
ary leave are the company’s produc- 
tion requirements, the employee’s 
past attendance record, and the 
reason for the request. The latter con- 
sideration is substantially influenced 
by the first two, but care must be 
exercised to avoid any change of dis- 
crimination. 

It occasionally happens that an 
employee whose request has been 
turned down stays out anyway. No 
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matter how unreasonable a position 
his foreman may have taken, this 
now becomes a case of insubordina- 
tion, and must be treated as such, 
rather than as an unexcused absence. 
Of course, if the foreman has any 
indication beforehand that the em- 
ployee does not intend to report for 
work even though permission has 
been denied, it is essential that he 
tell him what the consequences of 
this decision will be. 

If, after the discussion, the em- 
ployee says, “Well, I’m going any- 
way,” and the foreman decides to 
wait and see whether or not he shows 
up the next day, the employee can 
later insist that he thought he had 
won his point. Such a case would 
have to be considered a misunder- 
standing rather than insubordina- 
tion, and the absence would be re- 
garded as a temporary leave. 

The unreported absence. If an ab- 
sent employee of the Bassick Com- 
pany fails to notify his foreman and 
give him the reason for his absence 
by the close of his regular shift, the 
absence is regarded as “unreported.” 

This is an unusually liberal rule, 
for a good many companies require 
notification before the start of the 
shift—presumably so that they can 
plan the day’s operations accord- 
ingly. 

At least in our company, how- 
ever, advance notice is normally of 
little value in revising schedules or 
assignments. Further, because we 
use the personnel department as a 
clearinghouse for absence notification, 
instituting such a regulation would 
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mean extending its hours to cover all 
the shifts—at a cost that could not 
be offset by savings in manufacturing 
efficiency. Because employees are ex- 
pected to call their departments dur- 
ing the hours when the personnel 
department is not working, we prefer 
not to set an early deadline that 
might tie up the foremen on the tele- 
phone when they should be on the 
floor. 

The liberality of our rule, it should 
also be noted, facilitates strict en- 
forcement, and we do in fact take 
special precautions to insure such 
enforcement. 

If no notification is received by 
the end of the shift, the departmental 
timekeeper removes the employee’s 
regular time card from the rack and 
replaces it with a red card that the 
employee must bring to his foreman 
immediately upon returning to work. 
A number on this card reveals how 
many times the employee has previ- 
ously failed to “call in,” and the card 
is filled out by the foreman with the 
following information: the employ- 
ee’s reason for absence, his reason for 
not notifying the company, and the 
disciplinary action taken or recom- 
mended. 

The incident is at once reported to 
the manager of manufacturing, who 
also receives the completed red card 
and eventually finds all the depart- 
ment’s unreported absences tallied in 
its monthly Personnel Report. 

This procedure is useful on several 
counts. The employee who considers 
notifying the company an incon- 
venience knows that if he fails to do 





Company Policies on 
Absence Notification 
The 129 companies surveyed last 
year in the Bureau of National Affairs’ 
Personnel Policies Forum on absen- 
teeism all require some notification of 
absence. Over a third require notice 
sometime during the first day of ab- 
sence, usually within an hour or two 
after the start of the work period and 
almost invariably before noon. A 
fourth of the companies set the dead- 
line at or before the start of the work 
period, and about a fifth do not set 
any specific time limit. 











so he will face a far greater incon- 
venience when he reports for work. 
If this does not act as a deterrent, the 
company is in an excellent position 
to enforce stringent disciplinary 
measures. The procedure is also a 
means of keeping the record straight 
on those occasions when an employee 
does “call in” but the timekeeper 
never hears about it. 

But why all this emphasis on re- 
porting the absence if there is gen- 
erally little the company can do to 
minimize its effects after notice is 
received? First of all, it indicates that 
the company considers absence from 
work a serious matter. Second, noti- 
fication gives us an opportunity to 
check the reason for the absence, if 
the circumstances warrant it, while 
the employee is still out. Finally, it 
does give us some time to prepare for 
the absence if this is possible. 

Though the employee is not 
charged with an unreported absence 
if he “calls in” before the end of his 
shift, it is expected that he will al- 
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ways try to give notice as far in 
advance as possible, and those who 
regularly or deliberately delay notifica- 
tion until the last possible moment 
are informed of this fact. 

There is, of course, the remote 
possibility that an employee may be 
genuinely unable to “call in.” If an 
investigation finds this to be the 
case, the record can and should be 
changed. But this is the only circum- 
stance under which the record should 
be revised, and an unreported ab- 
sence never becomes an excused 
absence simply because the employee 
had good cause to be out. If, for 
example, an employee is absent for 
two days because of a bona fide illness 
but delays notification until the sec- 
ond day, the first day will be recorded 
as an unreported absence. 

It is not essential that the em- 
ployee “call in” personally, or that 
the notice be given by telephone. 
Thus an employee is not exempt from 
“calling in” because he is incapaci- 
tated or, assuming that other means 
of communication are available, be- 
cause he has no access to a telephone. 

Other absences. Even though some 
types of absence do not warrant the 
establishment of special procedures, 
a program for controlling absentee- 
ism can be effective only if it records 
all absences and tries to keep them 
to a minimum. In the Bassick Com- 
pany, the procedures for recording 
“controllable” absences are also ap- 
plied to compensable absences, tem- 
porary layoffs, vacations, and disci- 
plinary suspensions—that is, they are 
recorded by date on the employee’s 
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attendance record card, and the total 
number of days lost through each 
kind is reported on the monthly de- 
partmental Personnel Reports. Tar- 
diness, early departure, and sick 
leave are recorded on both forms too, 
but the total time lost is not com- 
puted because of the clerical work 
involved. 

Not only does this give the com- 
pany a detailed report on each em- 
ployee’s attendance behavior, but it 
allows us to recalculate the plant 
absence rate so as to include or ex- 
clude any of the various categories if 
we should want to do so—usually in 
order to compare our absence rates 
with another plant’s. Also, by requir- 
ing the development of a rigorous 
definition for each category of ab- 
sence, it insures consistency. For ex- 
ample, a vacation is, by definition, 
an absence resulting from the plant 
shutdown or the taking of earned 
vacation time. Therefore, if an em- 
ployee requests and receives an addi- 
tional week of vacation, this will be 
shown in the record as a temporary 
leave and will not be confused with 
legitimate vacation time. 


The Role of the 
Personnel Department 

The foregoing discussions of our 
procedures for handling various 
kinds of absences have probably 
made it clear that the personnel de- 
partment plays only an auxiliary role 
in our program. Some companies do, 
of course, give it the central role, and 
there is nothing seriously wrong with 
this, provided that the personnel 
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staff is equipped for the job and the 
foreman is not completely excluded 
from the program. In the Bassick 
Company, however, a deliberate ef- 
fort has been made to avoid any 
suggestion that Personnel is directly 
responsible for the over-all program. 
Since the department at one time 
maintained the attendance records, 
and must still approve all discipli- 
nary action involving suspension or 
discharge, it was only natural for the 
foreman to consider it at least partly 
responsible for taking action against 
chronic offenders. But the disadvan- 
tages of such dual or uncertain respon- 
sibility were obvious. We felt, more- 
over, that if the foremen were provided 
with the proper records and informa- 
tion, they could be more effective 
in controlling absenteeism than any 
members of a staff department. Fi- 
nally, equipping the personnel de- 
partment to deal effectively with 
absenteeism would have required 
an increase in its staff that could 
easily be avoided by assigning this re- 
sponsibility to the factory supervisors. 
The personnel department does, 
however, offer important services to 
the foreman. Besides participating in 
the more serious disciplinary matters 
involving absenteeism, it investigates 
absences in a number of categories if 


he requests it. Because the medical 
department usually does the checking 
in cases involving illness or injury, 
the personnel department deals chief- 
ly with unreported or unexcused ab- 
sences, but it may also check on em- 
ployees who have “called in sick” if 
they are chronic offenders and nor- 
mally are absent only for a day or 
two. 

No attempt is made to conceal the 
prime purpose of such an investiga- 
tion—to verify the employee’s story. 
The employees’ awareness of this 
procedure minimizes the likelihood 
of their giving false reasons for their 
absences. Of equal importance is the 
information gathered through these 
checks, which may be used in en- 
couraging employees to improve their 
attendance record or as the basis for 
disciplinary action. 

Needless to say, we see discipli- 
nary action as the last resort, not the 
first step, in controlling absenteeism. 
By establishing a sound procedure 
for measuring attendance perform- 
ance, giving the foremen all relevant 
information, and encouraging them 
to use their best judgment in all cases, 
any company troubled by poor at- 
tendance should, we believe, be able 
to effect a substantial improvement 
in its absence rate. 


Wanted: Executives for International Operations 


THE FIRST SIX MONTHS of this year saw an increase in the number of companies 
seeking executives for international operations, reports the Association of Execu- 
tive Recruiting Consultants. In a survey of its member firms AERC found that 
three-quarters of the respondents had received more of these assignments than in 
the previous half-year period—a oontinuation of the trend noted in 1959 and 
1960. 





Systematic analysis has enabled some progressive 
companies to come up with far-reaching changes in 
the design of their whole supervisory structure. 
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Mz generalizations about fore- 
manship can be demolished 
by salvos of exceptions. Depending 
on where you find him, the first-line 
supervisor may be a potent executive 
or a lead man stripped of his tools. 
He may supervise five men or 75. 

With all due allowance for these 
differences among individual com- 
panies, however, certain views about 
foremanship seem to be widely 
shared by manufacturing executives: 
wistful memories of the master 
craftsman who hired, fired, trained, 
and ramrodded; dissatisfaction with 
the forcefulness and judgment of his 
present-day successor; and a convic- 
tion that better foremanship is the 
key to problems ranging from labor 
relations to productivity. 

These feelings of dissatisfaction 
are perhaps no more than a thor- 
oughly natural response to what is 
in fact a rather confusing situation. 
As is often observed, the growing 
size and complexity of industrial op- 
erations have robbed the foreman of 
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many of his traditional duties. 
Pieces of his job have been assigned 
to Industrial Engineering, Produc- 
tion Scheduling, Materials Control, 
Engineering, Industrial Relations, 
and still other staff departments. Yet 
despite this fragmentation, foremen 
are no less numerous than before, 
and they seem busier than ever. In- 
deed, they are likely to become rest- 
less and uneasy when summoned 
from their jobs to attend a meeting 
or a training session. 

In an attempt to find out why 
first-line supervisors seem to be la- 
boring under increasingly heavy 
pressures, a number of our clients 
have conducted systematic analyses 
of their current supervisory practices. 
One of the striking discoveries, 
in each case, was that the fore- 
men’s actual activities bore little re- 
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semblance to what management 
thought they were doing. 

Some particularly revealing in- 
formation was obtained by posing the 
simple question “Who decides what?” 
to first-line, middle, and upper man- 
agement. These three groups, it was 
found, had vastly dissimilar pictures 
of the company’s authority struc- 
ture. On many subjects where man- 
agement said flatly, “The foreman 
decides,” responses from the fore- 
men themselves were sharply quali- 
fied. A foreman “decides” on other 
than routine matters, they said, only 
after getting pointed advice from 
above. 

Work-sampling studies showed 
that foremen in the same plant and 
in seemingly similar jobs allocated 
their time in strikingly different 
ways. Indeed, it became clear that 
each was inventing his own job, 
placing main emphasis on the things 
he felt most comfortable doing and 


best able to do. One spent the bulk 
of his time on the floor, expediting. 
Another stayed in his office, main- 
taining a series of control systems 
he had devised himself. A third was 
often in the engineering depart- 
ment or in the toolroom, working on 
mechanical improvements. 

The work-sampling data were 
then broken down into three cate- 
gories: putting out fires, routines, 
and improvements. The first of these, 
it turned out, occupied a consider- 
able proportion of the typical fore- 
man’s time. Moreover, many of the 
“fires” were minor crises caused by 
imperfections in the very systems 
and procedures that supposedly had 
eased his job. No longer responsible 
for such functions as materials flow, 
the foreman had become a stock- 
chaser. 

The “routines” item was large 
enough, in several instances, to war- 
rant.a closer look. As a result, one 
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company with modern data-process- 
ing equipment found that some data 
were being hand-processed three, 
four, or five times before being 
picked up on cards or tape. Other 
companies uncovered a number of 
duplications and, in addition, the 
usual carryovers: reports still being 
prepared though no longer used by 
anyone. 

The shocker was the small 
amount of time left for the foremen 
to institute “improvements”—a cate- 
gory that included everything from 
training to the introduction of new 
methods. 


Tracking down the Problems 


Once the process of inquiry was 
under way, each company found a 
number of leads worth following. In 
one of them, foreman compensation 
had evolved into a grossly distorted 
pattern that penalized the ablest 
men. In another, with a policy of not 
paying foremen overtime, analysis 
showed that one man had worked 
more than 500 extra hours the pre- 
vious year, and four others more 
than 200, while 58 had: put in fewer 
than 100. Two companies realized 
that by virtually requiring college 
degrees for their management posi- 
tions they had put a stone wall be- 
tween management and first-line su- 
pervision. 

Many of the obvious problems 
seemed to have a common denomina- 
tor: inadequate training. Here a 
candid look at past training efforts, 
together with an inventory of the 
training each foreman had received, 
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proved illuminating. The typical 
training pattern was an off-again, 
on-again affair, oscillating between 
the general and the specific, with 
brief excursions into anything from 
MTM to Rapid Reading. 

It is tempting to characterize 
these training efforts as Bernard 
Shaw once did the writ of habeas 
corpus: that it was always suspended 
whenever it threatened to be of the 
slightest use. But more thoughtful 
consideration suggests that the prob- 
lem is not careless neglect of train- 
ing but genuine uncertainty about 
what the training should accom- 
plish. If the basic premises of mod- 
ern foremanship were clear cut, 
appropriate training and, for that 
matter, selection would be simple 
enough. But it is precisely these 
premises that are in doubt. 

The central question, then, is 
“What should a foreman be?” Nu- 
merous articles have tried to answer 
it by outlining the qualities that a 
foreman should possess—in terms 
so broad that the company president 
himself might make a poor showing 
against them. One such list, which 
set forth 66 “qualifications of a good 
supervisor,” included only a single 
mention of craft skill and few items 
related to machines, materials, and 
processes. 

A growing number of companies, 
however, are trying to deal with the 
question “What should a foreman 
be?” before reconsidering such things 
as selection, training, and compen- 
sation. Furthermore, they are going 
straight to the heart of the matter by 








examining the entire pyramid of 
the line organization. Some of them 
are wondering whether their whole 
structure has not been made more 
cumbersome and unresponsive by the 
accumulation of unnecessary levels of 
supervision, the results of earlier ef- 
forts to shore up their weaknesses. 

The answers devised by these 
companies and now being tested in 
practice are similar only in that they 
all involve change. One company, 
for example, wiped out 45 foreman 
jobs and replaced them with 10 sec- 
tion managers and 20 production 
assistants. College men are preferred 
candidates for the section manager 
jobs, which pay more than the old 
foreman jobs. The production assist- 
ants are still hourly men. 

This change is in line with the 
trend in certain industries toward 
filling almost all supervisory vacan- 
cies with recent college graduates, 
usually engineers, rather than by 
promotion from the hourly group. 
The reason commonly given for this 
practice is that it affords valuable 
experience to the fledgling engineers. 
So *far, college-trained supervisors 
are still outnumbered by men up 
from the ranks, but the premotion of 
hourly men has already been cur- 
tailed if not stopped. Observation of 
the accumulating effects of this de- 
velopment raises grave doubts about 
the wisdom and necessity of build- 
ing what is seen from below as a rigid 
class line in industry. 

At any rate, the change in job 
duties just mentioned is but one ex- 
ample of the reorganization now tak- 
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ing place in a good many companies. 
Following, by way of illustration, are 
four cases in which foremen were 
put into new roles and the super- 
visory structure was redesigned. In 
each case, the changes reflect both 
new production technologies and 
management's increased understand- 
ing of the principles of supervision. 

These cases are examples of suc- 
cessful innovation. Certainly there 
is no assurance that any of the solu- 
tions they describe would work else- 
where. Indeed, any attempt to adopt 
a particular solution without going 
through the analysis that preceded it 
would almost surely fail. The possi- 
bilities of innovation are manifold, 
these cases merely suggestive. 

1. Petro-chemicals. Many proces- 
sing industries complain about 
rigid “craft lines” imposed upon 
their maintenance work. In this com- 
pany, however, management’s own 
organization had been built on craft 
supervision, and a good number of 
the restrictive rules had originated 
with management. Still, the craft 
system had undeniably become costly 
and cumbersome. 

The company therefore decided 
to replace its craft foremen with area 
foremen. As Exhibit 1 suggests, each 
area foreman was to supervise a 
mixed crew, whose balance of crafts 
would be determined by the work 
requirements of the area. (Though 
the diagram indicates only three 
crafts, the actual number then was 
17.) 

It seemed clear that by giving 
each foreman, or “maintenance su- 
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pervisor,” full administrative respon- 
sibility for the work done in his area 
the reorganization would do much to 
improve work planning and sched- 
uling. Less certain was the foremen’s 
ability to supervise many crafts, 
rather than one craft only. In the 
early months, workers complained 
that their new foremen didn’t know 
good work from bad, couldn’t make 
realistic time estimates, and would 
not help out on technical problems. 

Here, then, was a clear-cut train- 
ing need. It was met in a surpris- 
ingly short time. As the multi-craft 
foremen gained skill, management 
moved on to the next objective, the 
multi-craft worker. Eventually, the 
17 crafts were merged into three, 
each with its own training and ad- 
vancement system. Even before this 
change was accomplished, however, 
multi-craft supervision had yielded 


marked gains, especially on the nu- 
merous maintenance jobs that called 
for the combined skills of several 
crafts. 

2. Chemicals. Here is another case 
in which a maintenance prob 
lem was solved by major reorganiza- 
tion. In this plant, daily maintenance 
work orders were drawn up by 
“process supervisors.” Major jobs 
(roughly those costing over $5,000) 
were planned by field engineers, and 
usually ran smoothly. Others—a far 
larger number—stacked up as main- 
tenance foremen did their best to 
work through them. Needless to say, 
coping with actual or threatened 
breakdowns came first, pulling men 
off “improvement” jobs. 

The change reduced the regular 
maintenance crews and limited them 
to daily emergencies and routines. 
All other work orders were shifted to 





a “planning foreman” (Exhibit 2). 
His job is to sort them and combine 
them into blocks, each block repre- 
senting at least a solid week’s work 
in one area. Dealing with these solid 
blocks of work, he draws up mate- 
rials schedules, lines up prints and 
equipment, checks safety conditions, 
and arranges for access to the proc- 
ess units. Then a “roving foreman” 
moves in with his crew. They find 
everything ready on the site and can 
usually clean up 50 or more indi- 
vidual work orders a week. 

According to the plant’s estimate, 
the new block-planning system has 
brought about a 30 per cent reduc- 
tion in the man-hours devoted to 
maintenance. 

3. Electronics. In the “before” stage 
of this case, there were six 
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foremen in charge of women who 
performed such tasks as armature 
winding, soldering, dipping, wir- 
ing, and assembling. The foremen 
reported to a department head, who 
had two assistants, one for produc- 
tion control and the other for qual- 
ity control. The shortcomings of this 
arrangement became apparent when- 
ever—as often happened—the de- 
partment was put to work on a new 
product. It took too long to get pro- 
duction going, and errors were nu- 
merous. 

A bold change was made. The six 
foremen were replaced by a single 
general foreman. But other changes 
were made at the same time (Exhibit 
3). Ten women were selected from 
among the hourly workers to be 
group leaders. They were trained for 
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their new job and were given an 
hourly bonus. The group leaders, 
whose number has varied from time 
to time, continue to perform produc- 
tion work, but are responsible for in- 
structing and guiding their groups. 
One of the displaced foremen was 
put in charge of process development, 
and works closely with the engineer- 
ing department on production se- 
quences and methods. A second was 
made responsible for training, fa- 
miliarizing the group leaders with 
new jobs so that they, in turn, can 
instruct the other employees. 

Thanks to this expansion of sup- 
porting services and the centraliza- 
tion of line authority in the person of 
the general foreman, the department 
is now able to cope with the intro- 
duction of new products. 

4. Appliances. The final case deals 
with a relatively young and small 
plant that had grown rapidly 
and had added new product lines. 


Further expansion, however, was 
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likely to cause serious trouble, for 
the foremen were already struggling 
and getting poor results. Manage- 
ment began thinking about dividing 
up the departments or adding a new 
level. But there was reason to be- 
lieve that the foremen weren't solely 
responsible for the plant's difficul- 
ties: top management had not been 
providing very much coordination. 

Then a new plant manager was 
appointed. His solution, shown in 
Exhibit 4, was to combine his top 
management team into an executive 
committee. Two able young engi- 
neers were detached from the engi- 
neering department to work on as- 
signments from the committee. The 
controller was asked : to compile 
weekly cost data for the various de- 
partments and to send them first to 
the departmental foremen, who 
would in turn submit them to the 
executive committee along with 
their own notes, comments, and pro- 
posals. 
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The two engineers began sitting 
in on the weekly reviews, and were 
then assigned to the departments to 
help the foremen work on soft spots. 
Here they were to act as temporary 
staff aides to the foremen; they had 
no order-giving powers, and the 
plans they helped develop were to 
come up through the line, not 
through the engineers themselves. 
This did much to minimize resist- 
ance. The foremen soon learned to 
welcome their help, for its results 
brought credit to the departments. 

Each of these four changes was a 
specific response to a body of facts 
about a specific situation. Each came 
as the result of management’s analy- 


sis of the work itself and of what the 
plant needed in the way of plan- 
ning, instructing, and overseeing. 
This analysis was also the first step 
in defining the foremen’s training 
needs. 

Where, then, did the training be- 
gin? In three of the four companies, 
the foremen themselves participated 
in the initial fact gathering. Their 
own work in this process yielded a 
solid basis for the most productive 
kind of training sequence, for it 
showed them exactly what the job of 
foreman meant in their particular 
plant and what skills and knowledge 
they needed in order to perform it 
well. 
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HE BOOM IN college recruiting 
has been with us for about ten 
years now, and the annual “siege of 
the campus” by industry recruiters 
has become a familiar phenomenon. 
It has also become the subject of a 
good deal of literature telling us, for 
example, what recruiters can expect 
of college placement offices, what 
college placement offices can expect 
of recruiters, and even what consti- 
tutes fair dealing between recruiters 
and students. So far, however, no 
one has come to grips with the really 
essential elements in college recruit- 
ing—the decisions that are made be- 
fore the recruiter schedules his first 
interview date or makes his first air- 
line reservation. 
By way of dealing with these all- 
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important considerations, this article 
reports the findings of a recent in- 
vestigation into the way in which 
selected industrial concerns answer 
—or attempt to answer—three ques- 
tions: 


1. How many college graduates should 
we try to hire? 

2. What quality and type of men should 
we seek? 

3. Do we have an adequate supply of 
potential managers and specialists on 


hand? 


In essence, the study analyzed the 
methods by which these companies 
decide upon their recruiting objec- 
tives. 

The study took the form of a de- 
tailed examination of the practices of 
11 nationally known companies scat- 
tered throughout the Northeast and 
Midwest, primarily in metropolitan 
areas. In addition, information was 
obtained from executives of several 
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other companies. So that the study 
might be restricted to companies that 
were likely to have developed some 
system of manpower planning for 
graduates (even if the system was 
not the result of conscious thought), 
the companies to be studied in detail 
were selected according to the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

& College recruiting activities had to be 
of sufficient magnitude that at least one 
executive was concerned with their ad- 
ministration on a full-time basis. 

» The recruiting program had to have 
been in operation for a minimum of five 
consecutive years and during the year im- 
mediately preceding the study. 

» Twenty-five or more visits to college 
campuses had to be made each year. 
& Recruiting activities had to be regu- 
larly conducted in more than one major 
geographical area of the United States. 


It might also be noted that the com- 
panies studied all enjoy an excellent 
reputation in the recruiting frater- 
nity and have had considerable suc- 
cess with their recruiting programs. 

The bulk of the data was obtained 
by personal interview, though what 
little written material was available 
was closely examined. In all, 61 
executives were interviewed, with 
the average interview lasting close to 
three hours. (It should be added 
that the discussions were concerned 
only with recruiting activities at the 
undergraduate level and did not con- 
sider the problems involved in re- 
cruiting graduate students.) 

The first question investigated was 
how the individual companies de- 
termine the number of college grad- 
uates they need. In all of them, the 


study discovered, this process begins 
with a survey in which the line 
executives of each major organiza- 
tion segment are asked how many 
vacancies customarily filled by re- 
cent college graduates they have at 
the time and how many they expect 
to have during the current recruiting 
year. 

In some companies this survey 
is conducted on a face-to-face basis 
by the people responsible for college 
recruiting, while in others it is pri- 
marily a “paper passing” activity con- 
ducted through the standard com- 
munications channels. 


Determining How Many Graduates 
The Company Sheuld Recruit 


Those surveys which involve per- 
sonal contact, the study found, tend 
to yield the most reliable informa- 
tion. One reason for this is that they 
give the personnel people a chance to 
influence the thinking of line execu- 
tives by providing specialized infor- 
mation pertinent to the estimate, by 
making sure that all segments of the 
company are basing their estimates 
on comparable considerations, and 
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by questioning estimates that seem 
inappropriate. For example, when 
one personnel executive was asked to 
provide 23 additional college gradu- 
ates for a single department, he 
looked into the situation and discov- 
ered that the department could not 
possibly make productive use of so 
many people. He subsequently per- 
suaded the department head to re- 
duce his estimate to a more realistic 
figure. Had the initial survey been 
conducted on paper, without the per- 
sonal, on-the-spot attention of the 
personnel man, the fallacious esti- 
mate might have gone through un- 
challenged. 

In the companies that conduct 
their surveys chiefly “on paper,” 
personnel executives sometimes try to 
exert a similar influence, either by 
providing the line executives with 


standard forms for estimating or by 
holding periodic meetings to discuss 
and question the estimates. Their at- 
tempts, however, seldom bear fruit. 
Said one personnel director: 


Even with the specialized form which is 
supposed to guide . . . the line manag- 
er in estimating the number of gradu- 
ates he needs, we often receive estimates 
which we can’t trust, for we don’t have 
the opportunity to discuss the estimate 
with the man himself. In some instances 
we have to take an estimate from a man 
whom we do not even know. 


The periodic-meeting approach 
seems to work no better. Most often, 
the meeting degenerates into a dis- 
cussion of recruiting plans, recruit- 
ing schedules, and the various col- 
leges to be covered—while the 
estimates submitted by the line man- 
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agers are accepted without question. 

Another advantage of conducting 
the survey on a face-to-face basis is 
that the discussions are usually held 
with the ranking executive of each de- 
partment or division. This high-level 
participation encourages the manag- 
ers at lower levels to cooperate in 
the process and helps them realize 
that manpower planning is an activ- 
ity of considerable interest and im- 
portance to the organization as a 
whole, rather than to the personnel 
department alone. 

When the surveys are conducted 
in writing, on the other hand, these 
higher executives do not always par- 
ticipate in the estimating process. In 
many of the companies studied, as- 
sistants prepare and submit the esti- 
mates entirely on their own. Here, 
obviously, a vital control factor is 
lacking. 

Interestingly enough, the study 
found little relation between the size 
of the company and the manner in 
which its survey is conducted. 
Though the larger, decentralized 
companies generally use the written 
approach, some very large, geographi- 
cally dispersed organizations provide 
ample opportunity for face-to-face 
contact between personnel planners 
and line executives. Conversely, some 
companies whose size and nature 
would seem to foster these contacts 
conduct the survey primarily in writ- 
ing. It would seem that the choice of 
the method depends chiefly on how 
much importance top management 
attaches to the accuracy of the re- 
cruiting quotas. In all the companies 
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studied, management readily ac- 
knowledges the desirability of accu- 
rate planning. In some, however, it 
gives only lip service to this princi- 
ple. 

After the line executives have es- 
timated the number of graduates 
they need, the staff people responsi- 
ble for personnel planning invariably 
modify their figures, often making 
significant alterations. 

Some of these modifications are 
based on such obvious and rational 
considerations as probable attrition 
losses. Others, however, are made for 
less obvious reasons—usually be- 
cause of the personnel man’s “feel” 
for the situation. In all or most of the 
companies studied, modifications are 
made to account for the following 
factors: 

1. Past experience. If what ap- 
pears to be a significant deviation 
from past needs shows up in the sur- 
vey results, the personnel staff will 
alter the figures accordingly. A few 
companies systematically maintain 
written records of past needs and 
analyze them before changing their 
current estimate. The others, with no 
such records, depend solely on the 
personnel staff's recollections and 
guesswork. 

In either event, personnel execu- 
tives often make these changes with- 
out the cognizance or approval of the 
line executives who submitted the 
estimates. One training director, for 
example, reported that he usually 
tries to reconcile any significant dis- 
parities with the line executives in- 
volved. If he cannot, however, he 


simply adjusts the figures himself. In 
his words: 


In a company our size you have to be 
alert that you are using your people to 
the best advantage. It’s easy to have two 
men doing the work of one. . . . If the 
explanation for a variation doesn’t have a 
solid basis, I modify the estimate accord- 
ing to my own opinion. 

In another company, the people 
responsible for college recruiting ad- 
just the division estimates without 
even consulting the division heads. 
Said the personnel director: 

We accept without question the figures 
given to us by the vice president of each 
division. If we feel that the estimate 
should be modified we just go ahead and 
make what changes we consider desirable, 
rather than causing a hassle about man- 
agement prerogatives and so forth. 

The practice of adjusting the esti- 
mate on the basis of past experience 
has some serious drawbacks, espe- 
cially if the adjustment is made in 
this rather high-handed fashion. 
Past experience, obviously, does not 
always provide a good indication of 
future needs. Moreover, if the opin- 
ions of the line managers, who 
should, after all, have a fairly good 
idea of their manpower needs, are to 
be completely disregarded, then there 
is no point in conducting a survey at 
all. 

2. Anticipated business conditions. 
Another consideration in modify- 
ing the initial estimate, all the com- 
panies reported, is the way in which 
manpower needs are likely to be af- 
fected by the changes anticipated in 
the total economic picture, as well as 
in their own company’s outlook. 
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Once again, most companies allow 
the personnel staff to make these ad- 
justments on the basis of their own 
intuition. A few, however, have 
worked out a definite relation be- 
tween business forecasts and the 
number of college graduates needed. 

In one large heavy-manufacturing 
company, recruiting quotas are re- 
lated to a five-year sales forecast 
drawn up each year by the executive 
committee. The intermediary in this 
process is a chart showing the com- 
pany’s probable organization struc- 
ture at various levels of sales volume. 
The personnel director and a man- 
agement consultant, who were re- 
sponsible for the original chart, re- 
vise it each year according to the 
new sales forecast. 

After the company’s divisions have 
estimated the number of graduates 
they need, the personnel director 
compares their figures with the pro- 
jected organization plan and reviews 
them with the division heads if he 
considers them either too high or too 
low. “Our system is not exact,” he 
commented, “but it does provide a 
goal at which to shoot. We feel that 
just having a goal helps us to better 
estimate the number of graduates we 
need.” 

Other companies use systems simi- 
lar to this one. The claims division 
of a major insurance company, for 
example, forecasts its recruiting 
needs in the light of available statis- 
tics on the number of claims proc- 
essed. And a company in the electri- 
cal field relates its estimates to 
trends in kilowatt-hour usage. 
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Interestingly enough, in all but 
one company, changes made to ac- 
count for the anticipated total eco- 
nomic picture are never discussed 
with line managers. 

3. Attrition. Though all the com- 
panies adjust for attrition as a matter 
of course, most of them do so in a 
surprisingly loose manner. 

There are, of course, some com- 
panies that handle this procedure 
logically and efficiently, basing their 
modifications on records of their ex- 
perience with college graduates. Oth- 
ers keep no such records and make 
their adjustments on an “individual” 
basis. Here, the personnel executives 
try to identify the particular college 
graduates most likely to leave during 
the current year and then modify the 
survey results accordingly. 

In still other companies the per- 
sonnel planners do not even try to 
identify their probable attrition losses 
but base their adjustments solely on 
their “feel” for the situation. One 
personnel man noted that his com- 
pany records the attrition of its col- 
lege graduates on punched cards and 
that a complete. summary of past ex- 
perience could be obtained by ma- 
chine processing in a very short time. 
He then admitted, rather sheepishly, 
that a “run” of attrition had, in fact, 
never been made. 

Most of the companies studied ac- 
count for attrition losses in a way 
that leaves much to be desired. Un- 
less attrition is given systematic con- 
sideration, a company with a high 
turnover rate can find itself running 
at top speed just to maintain its cur- 
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rent position, even though it hires a 
large number of graduates each year. 
Since it will have to use a number of 
its new recruits as replacements, 
rather than assigning them to the posi- 
tions for which they were ostensibly 
hired, it obviously cannot make the 
best use of its college-trained man- 
power. 

4. Training pregrams. In seven of 
the companies, every college gradu- 
ate is assigned to a training program 
immediately upon starting work. 
Such programs are usually designed 
to acquaint the trainee with the ac- 
tivities of the company and “the way 
we do things” rather than to provide 
him with specific skills. When the 
training is over, he is assigned to any 
one of several positions in which his 
particular abilities can be used. 

All these companies modify their 
initial estimates to account for the 
number of men who will complete 
their training and become available 
for permanent assignment during the 
current recruiting year. 

In the smaller companies, these 
adjustments are based on the tenta- 
tive assignments of individual grad- 
uates scheduled to complete the pro- 
gram. In other words, if Joe Jones is 
to be assigned to the sales division, 
the personnel director will reduce 
that division’s estimate by one. In 
the larger companies, the adjust- 
ments are based on the total number 
of trainees scheduled to complete 
training in the course of the year. 

While several companies simply 
revise their quotas downward accord- 
ing to these schedules, a good many 


adjust them in such a way as to leave 
the company with a relatively stable 
number of graduates in training, re- 
gardless of yearly fluctuations in the 
estimates of need. Some of these com- 
panies do so simply because their 
experience of changing manpower 
needs seems to warrant it. Thus one 
company, which has needed approxi- 
mately 100 graduates a year for the 
past several years, now tends to keep 
about this number in training. Oth- 
ers, however, advance less obvious 
explanations for the practice. 

One executive attributed it to the 
need for protecting the capital in- 
vested in training facilities. “We 
have over a million dollars invested 
in training facilities,” he said, “and 
you can bet we will hire enough 
trainees to make use of them.” Said 
an executive of another company, “I 
have no doubt that we will continue 
to hire sufficient college graduates to 
keep our training staff and facilities 
adequately occupied —no matter 
what else we do.” 

In some companies, primarily 
those whose training programs have 
been in existence for many years, the 
reasons for the practice are even more 
remote. The following comments, 
from the training director of one such 
company, are quite typical: 

We have had our training program in 
operation since early in the century— 
through the depression and all—and it 
would take some mighty unusual occur- 
rence for us to terminate it or even curtail 
it to any degree. Most of our top manage- 
ment has come up through this program 


and many regard it as they would their 
alma maters. Because of this high degree 
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of executive interest and attachment to 
the program we will always keep it at a 
level that is considered a credit to the 
company. I am sure it will be around 
after most of us here are gone. 


An executive of another company 
offered a similarly representative ex- 
planation: 


We have what is considered the best 
training program in the industry both by 
our competitors and by ourselves. We 
reap certain benefits from it other than, 
of course, training potential. Our com- 
petitors, customers, and prospective em- 
ployees are impressed with the program. 
I can’t think of anything other than com- 
plete financial disaster that would induce 
us to do away with it. It would be a real 
blow to our pride and reputation if we 
didn’t keep it going—and in large enough 
numbers to be evident. . 
While considerations such as these 
cannot be ignored, the fact remains 
that the basic purpose of a training 
program is to provide an adequate 
supply of people with certain abili- 
ties, skills, or attitudes. The number 
of people enrolled in a particular 
program should therefore vary di- 
rectly with the estimated need for 
people trained in this way. Granted, 
there is not much to be said against 
the practice of maintaining a “pool 
of talent” equivalent to the probable 
yearly need for graduates, especially if 
the company’s needs fluctuate widely 
from year to year. The practice of 
keeping a training program at a speci- 
fied level merely to protect invested 
capital or prestige, however, should 
be carefully scrutinized. 
5. Other modifications. Besides 
modifying the initial estimates in the 
light of past experience, anticipated 
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business conditions, and so on, sev- 
eral personnel executives also take 
account of the prevailing level of 
competition in college recruiting. 

One of these commented as follows: 
We know that we need more profes- 
sional people than we can reasonably ex- 
pect to get from the available supply. So 
rather than give our recruiters an impos- 
sible task we trim our requirements to 
agree with the number we think we can 
probably hire. Of course we will take any- 
thing over the quota we can get. But we 
try to give our men a job they can ac- 
complish. 

Another personnel man reported 
that because his company is rela- 
tively unknown beyond its immedi- 
ate vicinity he tries to bring his es- 
timates in line with the number of 
graduates likely to be available at 
nearby colleges and universities. 

Such practices have little or noth- 
ing to commend them. It is of course 
desirable to provide the recruiters 
with tasks they can accomplish. But 
a company’s probable need for grad- 
uates and its recruiters’ ability to fill 
this need are entirely different things 
and should be considered as such. 
Tampering with the estimates in this 
way shows a distinct lack of faith in 
the recruiters and suggests that the 
company might well explore new 
methods of attracting graduates. 

Still another element sometimes 
taken into account is the skill of in- 
dividual line executives in estimat- 
ing their manpower needs. If, for 
example, the personnel director 
thinks that Jim Brown, of Produc- 
tion, has consistently overestimated 
his need for graduates throughout 
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the years, he will arbitrarily reduce 
Brown’s latest request to a more 
“realistic” figure. 

Taking this practice one step fur- 
ther, two of the companies studied 
deliberately “underrecruit” by reduc- 
ing all initial estimates. The em- 
ployment manager of one of these 
offered the following justification: 

Underrecruiting provides a vacuum 
which sucks people up through the or- 
ganization. The progress of the college 
people we hire is important to our re- 
cruiting success, and we like to [insure] 
that those we do hire have opportunities 
to move up in the company. . . . One 
of the worst things that can happen to a 
company is for word to get out that the 
college people hired don’t move along. 
This really hurts your chances for hiring 
people in the future. 


Said the personnel manager of the 

other company: 
I like to keep the divisions just a bit 
hungry for men. This means that they 
won't get complacent and will give some 
thought to planning for future personnel 
requirements. They won't take a constant 
flow of good potential for granted. 

Here, again, is a practice whose 
benefits are purchased by jeopardy to 
the company’s future personnel struc- 
ture. Personnel executives would do 
well to distinguish between those 
factors that directly affect the need 
for graduates and those that do not 
—and to modify the estimated re- 
cruiting quotas according to the for- 
mer alone. 

How are all these factors assimi- 
lated and applied to the estimate? In 
most of the companies studied, they 
are never actually assimilated at all. 
Many personnel executives found it 


difficult to describe how they went 
about modifying the estimates. Typi- 
cally, one said, “We just sat down 
and gave the situation some thought.” 

The factors are not weighted, and 
seem to have equal significance in 
the eyes of the personnel men. Thus 
the number of graduates in training 
has the same effect upon the final 
estimate as the personnel man’s de- 
sire to provide a manageable assign- 
ment for the recruiters. Similarly, 
modifications based on written rec- 
ords are not necessarily awarded 
any more significance than those 
based solely on intuition. A number 
of respondents said that they con- 
sider the modifying process in its 
totality, relying on their intuitive 
grasp of the general situation rather 
than on an analysis of specific fac- 
tors. 

With regard to the entire process 
of determining the number of grad- 
uates needed, it seems clear that the 
attitudes and opinions of the execu- 
tives responsible for college recruit- 
ing constitute by far the most im- 
portant influence at work. Though 
their influence is sometimes fairly in- 
direct in the first stage of the process 
—the survey—it becomes very di- 
rect and explicit in the latter stage— 
modifying the original estimate— 
and the final determination is in 
large measure a reflection of their 
thinking. 

The presence of this strong per- 
sonal element is not disadvantageous 
per se and is in fact unavoidable in 
any process as inexact as personnel 
planning. But it has important im- 
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plications for the top administrator. 
Since the executives in charge of re- 
cruiting hold the key to accurate per- 
sonnel planning, upper-level line 
executives must insure that they un- 
derstand the company’s objectives, 
plans, and principles and must pro- 
vide them with up-to-date informa- 
tion on everything relevant to the 
company’s personnel situation. 


Type and Quality Decisions 


The second major aim of the study 
was to determine how companies de- 
cide what type and quality of gradu- 
ates to recruit. (“Type” was defined 
as the graduate’s academic specializa- 
tion, and “quality” as his attractive- 
ness as a potential employee, based 
upon his academic record, general 
background, and personal character- 
istics. ) 

Type decisions. It is usually the 
line executives—the department or 
division heads submitting requests 
for graduates—who decide what type 
of men should be recruited. Need- 
less to say, a genuine decision is not 
always necessary, for there are many 
positions whose very nature dictates 
the type of graduate to be sought. 

Sometimes, however, the line exec- 
utives submit overly detailed specifi- 
cations, prescribing, say, a certain 
number of courses in a particular 
subject area. These specifications 
give no consideration to differences 
in coverage between identically ti- 
tled courses at various colleges and 
universities. Even more important, 
they involve the clearly fallacious as- 
sumption that anyone who has com- 
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pleted a certain course is proficient 
in its subject matter and can make 
practical use of his knowledge. 

If the position itself does not de- 
mand a very specific kind of train- 
ing, past practice usually steps into 
the breach and determines the line 
manager’s choice. Thus one com- 
pany recruits its supervisors of farm- 
supply sales only from agricultural 
colleges, though its executives admit 
that these are sales positions and do 
not specifically require the knowl- 
edge obtained from formal study of 
agriculture. Still, said one of them, 
the company “has always followed 
this practice, and it seems to be 
working out satisfactorily.” 

Another company requires an en- 
gineering degree for its technical 
sales positions simply because the 
technical salesmen deal primarily 
with engineers of customer compa- 
nies. While its executives feel that 
engineers are therefore likely to do 
the best selling job, they conceded 
that the few nonengineers who have 
filled the post have turned in good 
performances. The personnel direc- 
tor, moreover, expressed the opinion 
that anyone with “mechanical incli- 
nation and a good mind” could fill it 
adequately. But because the com- 
pany has had “gratifying experi- 
ences” with engineer-salesmen, it con- 
tinues its restrictive hiring policy even 
in the face of a general shortage of 
technical personnel. 

Clearly, the past practices of these 
two companies have become so in- 
grained that the possibility of hiring 
graduates who do not possess the 
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traditional qualifications is not even 
considered. The disadvantages of 
holding to such practices are ob- 
vious. 

A further limitation on recruiting 
effectiveness is the widespread disre- 
gard of liberal arts graduates in the 
attempt to fill relatively nonspecial- 
ized openings. Only four of the com- 
panies studied make any effort at all 
to seek out such candidates. These 
companies, however, reported that 
the practice has worked out well and 
also pointed out that there is much 
less competition for liberal arts gradu- 
ates than for those with specialized 
backgrounds. 

For a final word on this subject, it 
is interesting to note that whereas 
the line managers’ numerical esti- 
mates are invariably modified by the 
personnel staff, their recommenda- 
tions about the type of graduates 
needed are accepted, in most of the 
companies studied, without reserva- 
tion or change. One might logically 
suppose that line managers are as 
accurate in the former as in the lat- 
ter, but the people responsible for 
personnel planning apparently do 
not think so. 

Quality decisions. Turning to the 
question of decisions about the qual- 
ity of graduates to be sought, the 
study found that all but two com- 
panies try to hire “the best of all 
possible college graduates” for every 
position available. This finding has 
been discussed in some detail in the 
author’s article “The All-American 
Boy,” which appeared in the June, 
1960, issue of Personnel Journal. 


That the “All-American Boy” is the 
kind of graduate most sought after 
was evident. The ramifications of 
this practice, however, were not so 
evident, and deserve some examina- 
tion. 

One of the more significant of 
these is that the companies that are 
thoroughly determined to hire only 
the best people tend to convince 
themselves that they are doing just 
that, and do not realize that the peo- 
ple they are in fact hiring are often 
considerably less than top flight. An 
examination of the records of one 
such company revealed that the 
graduates hired over the past three 
years fell in the mid-portion of their 
classes academically and were less 
than outstanding in extracurricular 
interests. Yet this company firmly be- 
lieves that it has skimmed the cream 
off the top. Without realizing it, it 
evaluates its new college graduates by 
emotional rather than factual crite- 
ria. 

The recruiting activities of the two 
companies that do not seek truly out- 
standing men for all positions merit 
some consideration, for they are con- 
ducted at an unusually low cost and 
with unusually high effectiveness. 
Both companies, it should be noted in 
passing, arrived at this policy only af- 
ter much deliberation. While they do 
try to hire a few outstanding gradu- 
ates each year, for the most part their 
recruiters look for men who display 
maturity and stability but whose rec- 
ords are only “average.” Such peo- 
ple, besides being relatively easy to 
find, have proved thoroughly ade- 
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quate to the demands of the positions 
for which they are hired. 

In one of the companies, further- 
more, turnover showed a significant 
decline after the new policy was put 
into effect. Before this, the company 
had managed to attract a number of 
outstanding people, many of whom 
very soon realized that the opportu- 
nities for advancement were not con- 
sistent with their abilities and went 
on to greener pastures. 

The other company, a large in- 
surance firm, discovered that the 
new policy permitted a substantial 
reduction in recruiting activities, for 
so many qualified “average” gradu- 
ates seek out the company each year 
that it can fill all the openings in cer- 
tain job categories without ever visit- 
ing a college campus. 

In sum, the study found that very 
little conscious thought is given to 
decisions about the type and quality 
of graduates needed and that many 
companies rely upon past practices 
even while admitting that these prac- 
tices were not based on a well thought 
out program of action. This area de- 
serves more attention than it is now 
getting, for with careful, objective 
analysis of what the company really 
needs—as opposed to what it would 
like to have—considerable efficiency 
can be built into the recruiting pro- 
gram. 

If a company is to determine its 
recruiting needs with any accuracy, 
it must of course know what poten- 
tial is represented by its present 
workforce. This, then, was the final 
question investigated in the study— 
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how management ascertains the po- 
tential already on hand and uses this 
information in drawing up recruit- 
ing quotas. 


Determining the 
Potential on Hand 


Surprisingly, it was discovered 
that four of the companies studied 
have no formal system at all for iden- 
tifying potential managers or spe- 
cialists. If any of these companies’ 
executives happens to be interested 
in such activities, he simply works on 
them independently, using whatever 
techniques he considers desirable. 
But there seems to be no over-all 
plan or policy encouraging such anal- 


Two of the other companies, the 
study found, attempt to identify po- 
tential by analyzing the progress of 
their previously hired graduates. This 
progress is recorded in lists that are 
revised periodically to incorporate 
any changes in assignment and are at 
the same time analyzed by the per- 
sonnel people for indications of 
which graduates have the potential 
for higher responsibility. These lists, 
however, are rarely used in the proc- 
ess of determining current manpower 
needs. 

The remaining companies mani- 
fest a closer relation, though not al- 
ways a very close one, between the 
two activities. In one food-process- 
ing company, the personnel structure 


‘is examined and evaluated each year 


in the light of an organization chart 
projected on the basis of anticipated 
business activity. The analysis is con- 
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ducted by a “planning committee” 
composed of the executive vice presi- 
dent and the ranking management 
members of the company’s several 
divisions. The personnel manager 
and selected members of his staff at- 
tend these evaluation meetings, sup- 
plying current organization charts, 
the projected organization charts, and 
the personnel files on each indi- 
vidual included cn the current charts 
—usually foremen and higher-rank- 
ing members of management. 

In reviewing the personnel struc- 
tures of the various divisions, the 
planning committee takes account of 
any plans that might affect the com- 
pany’s future personnel needs and 
makes tentative decisions about per- 
sonnel changes and reassignments. 
It then turns its attention to the 
problem of infusing new manage- 
ment potential into the organization. 
The personnel manager and his as- 
sistants give a detailed account of the 
recruiting plans for the year, and the 
committee decides upon their ade- 
quacy. 

The committee’s evaluation sys- 
tem, it must be admitted, is an infor- 
mal one, and depends primarily upon 
the individual members’ appraisals of 
their subordinates’ performance and 
potential. Since, however, the com- 
pany is small enough to permit fre- 
quent contact between the division 
managers and their subordinates, the 
system is probably adequate for the 
company’s current stage of develop- 
ment. 

In another company, a similar re- 
view procedure is supplemented by a 


system of executive appraisal in 
which each employee who holds the 
rank of assistant foreman or above or 
was hired through the college re- 
cruiting program is appraised by a 
committee consisting of his immedi- 
ate superior and two other managers 
at the superior’s level who are famil- 
iar with his performance. After 
evaluating the employee, the com- 
mittee fills out a “current status 
card.” This card, a means of record- 
ing the company’s present human 
resources, has five categories: 

1. Exceptionally qualified, ready for pro- 
motion without further training. 

2. Not quite ready for promotion, re- 
quires additional training of — 
months. 

. Has average capacity for advance- 
ment, requires a well-defined develop- 
ment program. 

4. Does not qualify for management. 

5. Decision deferred because new. 

Next, each section manager re- 
views the appraisals and “current 
status cards” of his subordinates with 
his department manager and together 
with him draws up a “current status 
organization chart” for their depart- 
ment. By means of similar reviews at 
all levels of management the com- 
pany constructs “current status or- 
ganization charts” of progressively 
broader scope. 

As the final step in the program, 
each division head reviews his divi- 
sion’s status with a committee consist- 
ing of the president, the executive 
vice president, and the vice pres- 
ident of personnel. These sessions 
constitute a medium through which 
top management questions the ade- 
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quacy of the company’s efforts in 
providing new management poten- 
tial and, in particular, the adequacy 
of its recruiting quotas. If, for exam- 
ple, a certain division seems to lack 
reserve strength in the lower eche- 
lons of management, the committee 
may challenge its current estimate of 
recruiting needs. Thus the company’s 
recruiting efforts can be adjusted ac- 
cording to the potential already on 
hand. 

Similar systems for the identifica- 
tion of potential appear in the re- 
mainder of the companies studied. 
Formal systems like these seem to be 
worthwhile on at least three counts. 
They provide for the evaluation of 
every employee who might logically 
be considered a candidate for ad- 
vancement. They allow the com- 
pany’s personnel structure to be re- 
viewed and appraised as a whole. 
Finally, by giving top management 
an active role in this process, they 
encourage lower-level managers to 
participate in it as well. 

As has been noted, however, the 
companies that do analyze their hu- 
man resources in this way vary con- 
siderably in the extent to which they 
use the resulting information in plan- 
ning their college recruiting. One 
need scarcely point out that failure 
to apply such information cannot but 
result in inaccurate planning, which 
in turn not only leads to inefficient 
recruiting but, even more important, 
also has a direct and significant ef- 
fect upon the company’s future. 

Admittedly, the process of deter- 
mining recruiting needs is by its 
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very nature difficult. The research 
study did not yield a precise formula 
for this activity, and it is doubtful 
whether one will ever be developed. 
The research findings do, however, 
indicate two significant points of 
difference between the companies 
that usually manage to arrive at ac- 
curate recruiting quotas and those 
that do not. 


Two Conclusions 


First, the companies that can be 
labeled “successful” in this respect 
draw up their quotas in light of their 
total manpower situation and regard 
the determination of recruiting needs 
as one step in a wider effort to provide 
a stream of potential for the organiza- 
tion. The less successful companies 
view it as a totally self-contained ac- 
tivity and take little account of what is 
in fact the primary determinant of re- 
cruiting needs—the company’s pres- 
ent manpower situation. 

Second, in the more successful 
companies top management plays an 
active role in all aspects of personnel 
planning, exerting both a direct and 
an indirect influence over the final 
estimates. In the other companies, 
recruiting quotas are the work of the 
personnel department and of mid- 
dle- or low-level management. 

Ascertaining the numbers and 
kinds of college graduates the com- 
pany needs will never be a wholly 
scientific activity. Nevertheless, this 
analysis of the critical elements in 
the planning process should provide 
a foundation upon which better 
planning techniques can be built. 





Though the aims of its management development pro- 
gram are much the same as those of other companies, 
Sperry Gyroscope is employing rather different ap- 


proaches to achieve them. 
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NE REASON, perhaps, why many 
formal management develop- 
ment programs fall short of the high 
hopes set upon them is that they lose 
sight of the fact that, so far as the 
organization is concerned, individ- 
ual growth is not an end in itself but 
a means to an end—improved com- 
pany performance, both now and in 
the future. 

At Sperry Gyroscope, where we 
have been slowly and carefully de- 
veloping our program over the past 
five years, we have always borne in 
mind that the ultimate goal of our 
management development activities 
is to give the customer a better prod- 
uct, faster, at lower cost, and at the 
highest attainable profit. In short, we 
are not in the business of developing 
people. We endeavor to help them 
achieve their fullest potential be- 
cause we recognize that if we do not 
we shall one day find ourselves out of 
business. 
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Materialistic though this may 
sound, it is well in line with current 
thinking on the vexing problem of 
how to motivate people to top per- 
formance. Thus, in his recent book, 
The Human Side of Enterprise, 
Douglas McGregor has pointed out 
how essential it is for employees at all 
levels to feel that their personal goals 
are tied to organizational goals. One 
of the manager's most important 
functions, he stresses, is to create a 
climate in which the individual can 
best attain his own goals by direct- 
ing his efforis toward attaining the 
goals of the enterprise. 

And in Landmarks of Tomorrow, 
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Peter Drucker said pretty much the 
same thing: “An organization be- 
longs on the sick list when ‘good hu- 
man relations’ become more impor- 
tant than performance and achieve- 
ment.” 

Our own concept of “management 
development” derives from this basic 
philosophy. As the company stated 
at the inauguration of its manage- 
ment development program in 1956: 

The growth of the individual is insep- 

arable from the company’s achievement 

of its business and operating objectives. 

Employees can best attain their personal 

goals in a company that operates at a 

profit and continually enhances its 

growth potential and competitive stat- 
ure, 

There is a tendency in industry to 
look upon “management develop- 
ment” as a “department” or as a guest- 
expert “program” complete with pat 
formulas, pushbuttons, and magic 
wands. Our own feeling is that if a 
company is to achieve its develop- 
ment goals management development 
must be a dynamic way of life for 
the entire organization, a continuous 
concentration by managers at all 
levels on the development of individ- 
ual and organizational performance. 
Within this frame of reference, we 





Before joining Sperry Gyroscope as Di- 
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have assigned the responsibility for 
devising and providing specialized 
tools and services to a company unit 
labeled the Personnel Development 
Department. The actual development 
of people, however, remains essen- 
tially a line function. 

The stated objectives of our pro- 
gram are much the same as those of 
many other companies: 

1. To bring the current performance of 
each supervisor up to the highest 
attainable level and to develop what- 
ever potential he may have for grow- 
ing into positions of higher responsi- 
bility. 

. To insure the availability of quali- 
fied managerial manpower as re- 
quired to meet the organization's 
current and future needs. 

. To insure consistently high utiliza- 
tion of individual managerial capa- 
bilities. 


The approaches we are taking to 
achieve these objectives differ, how- 
ever, from those in general use. Be- 
fore discussing these approaches in 
detail, it might be advisable to take a 
closer look at what the attainment of 
each one of the objectives entails. 
Developing individual perform- 
ance, whether in terms of the man- 
ager’s current assignment or in terms 
of some growth spot for which he 
may be considered a short-term or 
long-term prospect, requires clear 
and specific identification of each 
man’s strengths and potential, as well 
as of his development needs. In other 
words, it requires a system of per- 
formance appraisal aimed at pin- 
pointing the developmental activities 
that can help him to realize his po- 
tential, satisfy his needs, or both. In 
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addition, it requires a high level of 
motivation on the part of both the 
man who is to be developed and the 
people who are, along with him, ac- 
countable for his development. 

Insuring the availability of quali- 
fied managerial manpower requires 
the building and maintenance of an 
adequate managerial reserve. The ap- 
praisal and developmental activity 
just mentioned constitutes one of the 
crucial requisites for this. Also re- 
quired is a continuous program of 
organization analysis that can pro- 
vide a valid basis for assessing the 
company’s manpower needs in both 
short-range and long-range terms. 

Insuring consistently high utiliza- 
tion of the company’s resources of 
managerial abilities requires that con- 
sideration be given to all appropriate 
people whenever a position becomes 
vacant. Thus it also requires the pro- 
vision of some mechanism whereby 
across-the-board consideration can in 
fact be made. 


Two-Step Performance Appraisal 


So much, then, for what each of 
our objectives requires. Now let’s take 
a closer look at the first one—im- 
proving current performance and de- 
veloping individual potential. In the 
very first stage of this process, per- 
formance appraisal, Sperry uses a 
two-step approach: we begin by 
evaluating the manager’s perform- 
ance in terms of what he and his 
subordinate organization achieved 
during the period covered by the ap- 
praisal; only then do we look at the 
“how” and “why” of this achievement. 


This is, of course, an “objectives- 
oriented” approach. Its underlying 
idea derives from the pyramidal na- 
ture of managerial organization. The 
chief executive is charged with the 
responsibility for achieving a fairly 
specific set of objectives that are in 
essence a summation of the business 
and operating objectives of all the 
units in the company. These objec- 
tives are usually expressed in terms of 
sales volume, profit margins, expan- 
sion and diversification of product 
lines, company growth, public and 
employee relations, and the like. 

Simply because they do represent 
the objectives of the entire company, 
the responsibility for achieving parts 
of the set resides in managers at all 
levels, from the president down 
through the assistant foreman. This 
comes about as the end result of the 
process of delegation. CAccountabil- 
ity, of course, always rests with the 
manager who did the delegating. ) 

Since the company’s over-all per- 
formance is evaluated in terms of 
how well certain specific objectives 
have been met, there is little or no 
point in evaluating individual manag- 
ers in terms of stereotyped defini- 
tions of “what every good manager 
should be.” It is for this reason that 
the first part of every appraisal at 
Sperry consists, as I have said, of an 
evaluation of the extent to which the 
manager and his subordinate organi- 
zation are achieving their business 
and operating objectives. 

In preparation for this, a state- 
ment of position objectives, includ- 
ing suggestions for the appraisal cov- 
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STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES FOR APPRAISAL PURPOSES 
POSITION: Manager, Surface Armament Division 
ORIENTING SUMMARY OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES: 


1. To attain an optimum profit, currently and in the long run, through the development, design, 
manufacture, and sale of: 


A. Naval Surveillance and Weapons Systems 
B. Land Surveillance and Weapons Systems. 


- To manufacture and provide at minimum cost, consistent with quality and delivery require- 
ments, such foundry products as may be requisitioned by the various units of the Company. 


- To provide engineering computing services to other Divisions and to assist them in the 
development of digital systems. 


. To see that factors related to the operations and profitability of the Surface Armament 
Division receive proper consideration in all management decisions. 





POSITION OBJECTIVE PERFORMANCE (SUGGESTED COVERAGE) 





Naval Surveillance and Weapons Has an optimum profit been attained from the development, 
Systems design, manufacture, and sale of these products and services? 
Are the current picture and future outlook favorable? 


(Objective 1A.) Are any of the products, services, or contracts in this line in 
need of special attention to improve their profitability? 


Has the Company's competitive share of the total market 
for these products and services increased under his leader- 
ship? 


Are new products, services, relationships, and capabilities 
being developed in a manner calculated to secure, on a 
long-term basis, an optimum share of the market? 


Does he (and does his organization) keep abreast of new 
principles and techniques and pursue the development of 
those most applicable to the requirements of potential cus- 
tomers? Does he use the results of these preliminary investiga- 
tions effectively in procuring contracts? 


Are customer quality and product performance requirements 
fully met and, when feasible, exceeded? 


Are customer delivery requirements and all commitments 
fully met? 


Are costs and prices competitive (to the extent that these are 
and have been under his and his subordinates’ control)? 


Are any improvements desired in the development, desigr, 
manufacture, or sale of these products and services? 





EXHIBIT 1 
Excerpt from Statement of Objectives 
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erage, is drawn up by the Personnel 
Development Department in consul- 
tation with the manager to be ap- 
praised, his superiors, and managers 
whose relation to him is functional 
rather than direct. Copies of these 
documents are turned over to the 
manager and his immediate superior 
as far in advance of the actual ap- 
praisal as possible. The statement of 
position objectives becomes the basis 
for a series of discussions in which 
they draw up plans, set specific goals, 
and augment the suggestions for ap- 
praisal coverage by the inclusion of 
concrete standards of measurement 
that, in their opinion, constitute real- 
istic indices of the manager’s per- 
formance. 

An excerpt from a typical state- 
ment of position objectives and sug- 
gested coverage, as prepared by the 
Personnel Development Department, 
is given in Exhibit 1. This is for the 
position of Manager of the Surface 
Armament Division, a 4,500-man 
operation. 

The second part of each man’s ap- 
praisal, dealing with the “how” and 
“why” of his performance, focuses on 
his understanding, skill, and ability 
in the areas of performance common 
to all managerial positions: planning, 
decision making, creating, staffing, 
directing and controlling, human 
relations, and personal efficiency. 

As part of this half of the apprais- 
al, the manager’s present and po- 
tential capacity for growth is evalu- 
ated. This evaluation, repeated in 
every annual appraisal, is conducted 
by an appraisal committee consisting 


of managers from at least the two 
levels of supervision above the man 
in question and a representative of 
the Personnel Development Depart- 
ment. 

The function of this representa- 
tive is not to appraise but to guide the 
discussion, keeping it factual and 
making sure that all important points 
are covered. At the end, he condenses 
the appraisers’ comments into spe- 
cific descriptive statements in what 
we call an “Appraisal Summary,” 
which must then be approved by the 
appraising managers. This summary 
also includes information about the 
manager’s age, physical condition, 
interests and ambitions, education, 
experience, and so on, supplied in 
advance by the manager himself, his 
superiors, and others. 

The end result of an appraisal of 
this kind is a concise, documented 
description of the man, his perform- 
ance, and his potential. 


Counseling— 
An Exercise in Cooperation 


In most management development 
programs, formal appraisal is fol- 
lowed by a counseling session be- 
tween the manager and his boss. As 
numerous reports have abundantly 
testified, the superior is often reluc- 
tant to do this counseling, and the 
subordinate responds to it with either 
defensiveness or anxiety. Sperry’s 
program does include performance- 
improvement counseling, but our ap- 
proach differs in two major ways 
from most of the others with which 
I am familiar. 
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First, the discussions between su- 
perior and subordinate nearly always 
begin far in advance of the formal 
appraisal. As I have pointed out, our 
appraisal system requires that the 
two men meet before the appraisal 
session to set objectives and draw up 
performance indices. Post-appraisal 
counseling, therefore, is simply a 
periodic summary of the discussions 
they have been holding ever since 
they first began to consider and dis- 
cuss the statement of position objec- 
tives for the man’s job. It is also a 
formal supplement to the planning 
and problem solving that these dis- 
cussions have involved. 

Second, the chain of accountabil- 
ity running through the objectives- 
oriented framework of our program 
gives every superior a high personal 
stake in his subordinate’s effective- 
ness. When he appraises the subordi- 
nate’s performance, he is appraising 
part of his own performance. When 
he counsels the subordinate, his goal 
is to improve his own total perform- 
ance. As a result, we have found that 
more and more of our managers are 
coming to see these counseling ses- 
sions as opportunities for joint plan- 
ning and goal setting rather than for 
blaming their subordinates for poor 
performance. 

This development counseling is 
supplemented by a variety of other 
methods, including guided on-the- 
job experience, job rotation, outside 
course work, seminars, visits to other 
companies, and in-company training 
programs. Individualizing the devel- 
opment program makes it possible to 
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take a pragmati¢ point of view and 
selectively use whatever development 
media seem most likely to meet the 
individual's needs. 


Group Training for 
Individual Development 


This does not mean, however, that 
we reject the group training ap- 
proach. Indeed, we are actively en- 
gaged in group development work, 
though we have tried to be as aware 
as possible of the dangerous traps 
into which group training efforts can 
easily fall. 

I think it is generally agreed that 
there are two kinds of operational 
problems to which group training can 
be a partial or total answer. At one 
end of the total spectrum of prob- 
lems are those caused by clearly iden- 
tifiable lacks in knowledge or specific 
skills. These problems are relatively 
easy to overcome. In fact, their iden- 
tification is almost synonymous with 
their solution. 

At the other end are the opera- 
tional problems whose outward symp- 
toms are easy to perceive but whose 
causes are complex because they in- 
volve basic attitudes, sensitivities, 
and understandings. In dealing with 
these, we use participative training 
approaches, which, we feel, offer the 
best hope of curing the underlying 
diseases. 

Our group training activities in- 
volve all levels of personnel, from 
hourly through managerial. 

The guiding philosophy of our 
training program is a pragmatic one. 
It holds that training must be prob- 
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lem-oriented and that it is justi‘ied, 
therefore, only to the extent that, by 
improving work performance, it 
clearly contributes to the attainment 
of the company’s basic operating and 
business objectives. 

The Personnel Development De- 
partment conceives its role in training 
mainly as one of providing special- 
ized tools, assistance, and guidance 
to training activities that can be ade- 
quately handled by line and staff 
people in the various divisions. There 
are, of course, a few kinds of training 
that require specialized knowledge 
or skills not to be found among the 
divisional people. These may be han- 
dled directly by the Personnel De- 
velopment staff or by qualified out- 
siders—or the company may seek 
them from outside institutions and 
programs. 

Information on training needs is 
obtained from several sources: 


. The Personnel Development Depart- 
ment’s continuing studies of develop- 
ment needs as revealed in manage- 
ment development appraisals. 

. Supervisors and managers. 

. Division management. 

. Higher levels of management. 


These higher managerial levels, 
consisting of officers, division manag- 
ers, and people of similar rank, offer 
an invaluable contribution to the 
program—their deep understanding 
of current operating problems, of the 
company’s over-all objectives and 
plans, and of short-range and long- 
range trends in technology, markets, 
and manufacturing processes. They 
are therefore assigned a dual function 


—providing information about cer- 
tain kinds of current and projected 
training needs and, in addition, act- 
ing in an advisory and policy-formu- 
lating capacity. 

Each manager’s progress under in- 
dividualized or group development 
programming is closely followed by 
the Personnel Development Depart- 
ment and is formally evaluated at the 
time of his annual appraisal. 


Determining Who’s on First 


When appraisals for all the mana- 
gerial people within a major unit of 
the company have been completed, 
the results are summarized in an 
“Organization Analysis and Man- 
power Planning Chart.” As can be 
seen from Exhibit 2, this chart takes 
the form of a conventional organiza- 
tion chart but includes significant 
information from the appraisal of 
each man whose name appears on it. 

Such charts give an overview of 
the company’s various departments 
from a number of perspectives, in- 
cluding the strengths and weaknesses 
of the organization structure, the su- 
pervisory manpower resources avail- 
able for meeting current and longer- 
range needs, the back-up situation 
for all key spots, and the blocked po- 
sitions—that is, those that cannot 
serve as avenues of growth and ad- 
vancement for people at lower levels 
because their incumbents are not 
themselves promotable. 

All this affords us a basis for plan- 
ning the development of individual 
employees and of the company asa 
whole. In other words, all the pro- 
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grams so far described—appraisal, 
counseling, training, and organiza- 
tion analysis—are integrated into a 
method of working toward the second 
objective of management develop- 
ment—to insure the availability of 
qualified managerial manpower. 

As I suggested before, achievement 
of the third and last objective—to in- 
sure maximum utilization of the abil- 
ities of all the company’s managers 
—requires that all qualified people 
be considered for whatever vacancies 
may arise. To make sure that this 
happens, Sperry has issued a Stand- 
ard Practice Instruction stating that 
every opening in a position covered 
by the management development 
program must be reported to the Di- 
rector of Personnel Development, 
who then supplies the line manager 


(or managers) responsible for the 
final staffing decision with detailed 
information on everyone who ought 
to be considered for the post. 

This regulation, I hasten to point 
out, does not involve Personnel De- 


velopment’s guest-experting mana- 
gerial placements all over the lot. 
Nothing could have been further 
from our intention, and the practice 
is one that I would resist were it ever 
to be proposed. 

Needless to say, in any but the 
smallest of companies a procedure 
like ours is feasible only if it is accom- 
panied by some mechanism for proc- 
essing personnel data. For this rea- 
son, personnel selection at Sperry is 
a three-step process that begins with 
the use of our “Personnel Register.” 
This is an automated system for 


storing and recalling information on 
all Class I personnel—that is, all 
managerial people, all key nonmana- 
gerial specialists, and all sub-super- 
visory scientific personnel. The Reg- 
ister contains an average of 150 
items of factual background informa- 
tion on each of roughly 5,000 peo- 
ple. This information is organized 
in a manner that permits the auto- 
matic selection of everyone who meets 
certain sets of requirements. 

Thus the Register constitutes a 
practical method of insuring that no 
qualified and interested person is 
overlooked when new projects must 
be staffed, open positions filled, or the 
company’s capacity for taking on new 
business assessed. It operates as fol- 
lows: 


1. Each employee supplies data on his 
background, job interests, ambitioris, 
and the like on a multi-page “Indi- 
vidual Qualifications Form” distrib- 
uted by the Personnel Development 
Department. These data are up- 
dated annually or more often, if 
necessary, on supplement sheets. 

. The information thus obtained is 
coded and punched on cards. 

- To obtain a tentative list of candi- 
dates for an open position, the re- 
quirements of the position are re- 
corded on an appropriate form. They 
are described in the same terms as 
those used by the employees in sup- 
plying the original Register data. 

. The Personnel Development Depart- 
ment then uses these qualifications to 
control a search of all the cards in 
the Register. The end result is a list 
of the names of those employees 
who meet the specified requirements. 
This completes the first step in the 
search—the part based on specific 
background data. 
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In the second step, the Personnel 
Development staff examines its per- 
sonnel files, which contain the Indi- 
vidual Qualifications Forms and data 
from performance appraisals. (Ap- 
praisal data on supervisory personnel 
are, of course, generated through the 
management development appraisal 
procedure. Appraisal data on non- 
supervisory personnel are generated 
through the Sperry Performance De- 
velopment Plan, which was inaugu- 
rated in 1958.) 

The third step in the selection 
process consists of personal inter- 
views of all the people who survived 
the first two steps. Most often, the 
interview is conducted by the candi- 
date’s prospective superior plus any- 
one else who may be appropriate. 

It is perhaps worth noting here 


that the selection process is related 
not only to the particular evaluations 
that emerge from our appraisal pro- 
gram but to the very first step in ap- 
praisal—the development of specific 
business and operating goals. Once 
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the objectives of all our supervisory 
positions, actual or proposed, have 
been clearly delineated, each set of 
objectives is used to suggest the cri- 
teria that should be applied in search- 
ing through the Personnel Register 
and the appraisal records to find 
suitable candidates for the position. 
In the few years of its existence, 
our program has made great strides 
toward creating a climate in which 
superior and subordinate recognize 
the commonality of their performance 
goals and the need for continuous 
joint planning to achieve them. In 
addition, it has proved a useful tool 
for organization analysis and short- 
range and long-range organization 
planning. Needless to say, no pro- 
gram so extensive as this can be said 
to have proved its worth in the short 
span of five years. Our experience to 
date, however, suggests that the ap- 
proaches we are using can go far to- 
ward overcoming some of the major 
problems encountered in manage- 
ment development in recent years. 


Blue Cross Rates 


IN THE ARTICLE “An Alternative to Group Health Insurance” (PERSONNEL, May- 
June, 1961), by John J. Clark and Robert J. Clarke, it was stated that Blue Cross 
rates “are expected to rise some 50 per cent by 1962.” Several readers have 
queried this statement. 

By way of clarification, the authors point out that the New York State Insurance 
Department last year approved increases averaging over 33 per cent in the Blue 
Cross rates for New York City. This represented an increase of almost 100 per 
cent over the city’s Blue Cross rates for 1957, which the authors took as their 
base line. The quoted figure of 50 per cent was a nationwide average intended 
to take account of the fact that Blue Cross rates in other states may increase 
proportionately less than in New York, or may not rise at all. It is conceded, how- 
ever, that the statement should have made it plain that the comparison referred 
to the 1957 base figure and not to Blue Cross rates presently in force. 
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A Lesson from the Past 


W. F. RABE 


San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 


VEN AS RECENTLY as a decade 
E ago, comparatively few research 
scientists were to be found outside the 
universities or government labora- 
tories. Today, the “pure” scientist is a 
familiar figure on the business scene, 
and companies openly boast of the 
number of employees with advanced 
degrees adorning their payrolls. Ex- 
penditures for research and develop- 
ment figure prominently in the an- 
nual report to stockholders. Indeed, 
the company that fails to plow back a 
healthy percentage of its profits into 
basic research is likely to be viewed 


with some disfavor by the investing 
public. 

This takeover by industry of a tra- 
ditional function of the scholarly in- 
stitution has not been all smooth 
sailing, however. In fact, it has given 
rise to a number of problems, not the 
least of which is the scientist's uneasy 
adjustment to life in the business or- 
ganization. 

This new kind of employee fre- 
quently manifests attitudes and values 
that are quite foreign to the com- 
mercial enterprise. Unlike the busi- 
nessman, he has not come up through 
the corporate ranks. The chain of 
command and the progressive levels 
of authority through which manag- 
ers develop are not the normal ave- 
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nues of growth for the scientist. Both 
his formal education and his profes- 
sional experience have been acquired 
in an academic environment, which 
differs sharply from that of the busi- 
ness world into which he now finds 
himself drawn. 

From the outset of his career, the 
businessman is conditioned to accept 
policies and procedures laid down by 
higher authority as a matter of course. 
Standards of performance, schedules, 
budgets, and controls are things he 
soon learns to take in his stride. To 
the scientist, however, these are mere- 
ly administrative impedimenta that 
have little or no relevance to his re- 
search activities. The ultimate appli- 
cation of much basic research is almost 
impossible to prognosticate. In any 
case, its transformation into an actual 
marketable product is usually years 
away. The procedures and standards 
employed by management to control 
or evaluate production operations are 
simply not applicable to the often in- 
tangible endeavors of the research 
staff. Small wonder, then, that scien- 
tists are irked by attempts to impose 
on research the quantitative stand- 
ards of the production line. 





W. F. Rabe has been Associate Profes- 
sor of Management in the School of Busi- 
ness of San Fernando Valley State College 
since 1959. He previously spent eight years 
with the Hughes Aircraft Company, where 
he served as corporate Personnel Manager 
during a three-year decentralization proc- 
ess. He holds advanced degrees from the 
University of Nebraska and Stanford Uni- 
versity and has published several articles in 
education journals. 
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Equally alien to the academically 
trained scientist is the businessman’s 
respect for, and deference to, hierar- 
chical distinctions within the organi- 
zation. The scientist accords status to 
others solely on the value of their con- 
tribution to their particular branch of 
knowledge. He willingly acknowl- 
edges as his superior only the man 
whose record of scientific achievement 
outshines his own. This purely profes- 
sional orientation makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, for him to accept the 
traditional superior-subordinate rela- 
tionship that prevails in industry— 
and makes things possibly even more 
difficult for the nonprofessional who 
happens to outrank him in the organi- 
zational chain of command. 


Evolution of the 
Corporation of Scholars 


In actual fact, there is considerable 
authority behind the scientist’s un- 
willingness to accede to the industrial 
way of life. He may well ask whether 
the organization, policies, and oper- 
ating methods of the modern corpo- 
ration have stood the test of time as 
long as have those of the scholar’s in- 
stitution—the university. The cor- 
porate structure of industry as we 
know it today has developed only 
within the last century, whereas the 
administrative structure of the re- 
search university dates back at least 
600 years. 

Most of the educational and re- 
search institutions that are now re- 
sponsible for educating scientists op- 
erate within an administrative 
structure that is rooted in the prac- 





tices of the Renaissance. This struc- 
ture evolved out of the need for 
scholars to establish an organization 
that would assist them in their work. 
To achieve this objective, they devel- 
oped an organization whose distin- 
guishing feature was that it enabled 
those doing the work of the organiza- 
tion to manage the organization, or 
at least to control its management. 
Thus the university, as an institution 
designed both to pursue research and 
to educate those who will carry on 
that research in their turn, is organ- 
ized primarily for the benefit of the 
people through whom the organiza- 
tion fulfils its function, i.e., the fac- 
ulty. By contrast, the business firm is 
organized and run for the benefit of 
its owners, who do not necessarily 
and in fact nowadays seldom play any 
active part in its operations. 

The tradition of administration by 
scholars is almost as ancient as the uni- 
versity form itself. The very earliest 
scholars practiced as free-lance mer- 
chants, selling their knowledge for 
what fees they could command. Grad- 
ually, however, certain centers began 
to acquire a reputation for specialized 
instruction. Thus students came from 
all parts of Europe to study medicine 
at Salerno, law at Bologna, or theology 
at Paris. 

It was at the University of Paris 
that the faculty of scholars first began 
to exercise real authority and power. 
Two strong groups had developed 
among the scholars. One was com- 
posed of teachers and students in the 
field of theology, who elected a Chan- 
cellor as their head; the other group 
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consisted of teachers and students in 
the arts, who banded together under 
the leadership of a Rector. The Chan- 
cellor was empowered to confer the 
license to teach after the student had 
completed the prescribed courses of 
study, to act as the judge of student 
conduct, and to excommunicate or 
imprison any faculty member or stu- 
dent who opposed his precepts. How- 
ever, he was not a member of the 
university, nor did he decide whom 
the faculty should accept into their 
association. This right belonged to 
the faculty alone—and it was not 
long before they began to require ini- 
tiates to swear allegiance to them and 
to the Rector, disregarding the Chan- 
cellor entirely. When their rights 
were questioned, the faculty went on 
strike—a powerful weapon since, by 
refusing to lecture and to hold classes, 
the Parisian teachers could virtually 
bring the university to a standstill. 


The European Pattern 


The differences between the Chan- 
cellor and the Rector and their sup- 
porting groups came to an end only 
upon the intervention of the Pope, 
who curtailed the Chancellor’s pow- 
ers and upheld the paramount power 
of the faculty and its Rector. This or- 
ganization, based on the power of the 
faculty and a Rector endowed with 
the authority to exercise that power, 
grew into an institution of great dura- 
bility that set the pattern for the or- 
ganization of most other universities 
throughout the world. The present- 
day businessman might describe it as 
an organization run by its employees; 
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and he would not be far from wrong. 

The evolution of the administra- 
tive structure of the University of 
Paris is more or less paralleled by that 
of Oxford University, where opposi- 
tion to the faculty-selected head arose 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. Again, the Pope intervened on 
behalf of the faculty appointee, who 
at Oxford had the title of Chancellor. 
In time, this position became an hon- 
orary one, and the actual duties of the 
office fell to the Vice-Chancellor. But 
he owed his position to the faculty, 
and his function was to execute their 
policies and statutes—a practice that 
is still observed. When, in due course, 
the government entered into Oxford's 
financial affairs, the basic principle 
of faculty control over policies and 
administration remained unaltered. 
Today the faculty still fill their own 
vacancies and elect their own officers. 
Policies are still determined by the 
Congregation, which is composed of 
the resident masters and doctors. 

The history of German universities 
was much the same. At Prague and 
Vienna, the instructional staff di- 
vided itself into faculties to teach, to 
hold examinations, and to confer de- 
grees. Each faculty elected a Dean as 
its directing head. For administrative 
control, the entire university, in each 
case, formed an organization mod- 
eled after Paris. The position of Rec- 
tor, as head, became an honorary one. 
The Vice-Rector did the work, but, 
being faculty - appointed, he func- 
tioned under faculty-determined pol- 
icies. 

American institutions of research 
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and learning have borrowed many 
elements of the European administra- 
tive pattern. Thus, in our first private 
universities, Harvard and Yale, a 
division of authority evolved. While 
the Board of Trustees at Harvard and 
the Corporation at Yale retained cer- 
tain powers, in each case the rights of 
the faculty over academic policy were 
acknowledged. 


American Variants 


Similarly, the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan entrusted the im- 
mediate or internal administration of 
the university to the faculty. The 
university's various departments, 
schools, and colleges were each 
headed by a Dean. Those members of 
the faculty with professorial rank 
composed the University Senate—a 
group that made and still makes all 
decisions concerning internal policy, 
and constitutes the organized faculty. 
Much of the actual business of the 
university is carried on by committees 
appointed by the President, so that 
the Senate meets infrequently. The 
Deans comprise a Senate Council. 
This pattern is the one followed by 
most American schools. 

Thus the Senate of the University 
of California was established by the 
founding act and has retained its 
power to the present day. A similar 
structure evolved at the University of 
Chicago, where the President, Deans, 
and instructors from each college 
formed a University Council. But 
when disagreements arose about the 
authority of the President per se, as 
distinct from that of the Council, it 





was the Council, as the faculty’s gov- 
erning body, that won. Ultimately, a 
Senate was formed from the faculty, 
and this body decided all matters of 
internal policy. 


An Enduring Tradition 


This brief excursion through aca- 
demic history may perhaps suffice to 
illustrate the underlying tradition of 
the administration of the corporation 
of scholars—the participation of the 
governed in both the formulation and 
the execution of policy. Scientists now 
working in industry are products of 
this tradition—a tradition that moti- 
vated a group of university professors, 
during a period of conflict with their 
regents, to issue the following state- 
ment: “The true university affords a 
maximum of opportunity for schol- 
arly endeavor. This means that the 
professors are not hired men to exe- 
cute policies determined by others.” 
This might be paraphrased to apply 
to an industrial research laboratory as 
follows: To promote maximum crea- 
tivity and productivity, the laboratory 
affords a maximum of opportunity for 
scholarly endeavor. This means that 
the research staff are not hired merely 
to execute the policies determined by 
others. 

At least one industrial research 
laboratory, organized a few years ago, 
recognized this tradition in the organ- 
izational structure it used. The heads 
of the laboratory eventually brought 
together a staff of some 5,000 scien- 
tists and technicians, mostly from 
other laboratories and universities. 
From the very beginning, the labora- 
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tory operated under a Council of Di- 
rectors, which met to consider mat- 
ters of policy and internal adminis- 
tration. The Directors—about 75 all 
told—were the heads of the labora- 
tory’s various divisions. Major admin- 
istrative decisions that are normally 
made by a chief executive were sub- 
mitted to the Council for discussion, 
recommendations, and approval. 
That the organization must be 
structured to serve the purposes of the 
enterprise is a basic tenet of the mod- 
ern business corporation. But long be- 
fore business corporations even ex- 
isted, the same principle held sway in 
the corporation of scholars, the uni- 
versity. Just as the structure of the 
business corporation has developed to 
assist owners and management in 
carrying out the purposes of the enter- 
prise, so the structure of the scholars’ 
corporation developed to assist the 
faculty in carrying out the university's 
purposes—research and teaching. 
The outcome of this evolutionary 
process—the modern university—is 
an organization where (1) authority 





Colleague authority permits the ex- 
ercise of initiative and creativity with- 
in the hierarchical organization. The 
colleague is not constrained by a con- 
cern for the rituals that circumscribe 
individual initiative in a bureaucratic 
organization. Colleague authority, 
therefore, limits the emergence of 
organizational rigidity. It enables the 
member to exercise greater autonomy. 
The preference of the professional 
worker for this type of organization 
and authority system is well known. 
—Simon Marcson, THE SCIENTIST 
In AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
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and power over academic and research 
matters are vested in the faculty; (2) 
the policies under which the faculty 
operate are established and approved 
by the faculty themselves, as em- 
bodied in a council or senate; and 
(3) the faculty select, promote, and 
terminate the members of their schol- 
arly corporation. 

By contrast, when the scientist en- 
ters industry, he more often than not 
finds himself in an organization 
where he has no voice in framing the 
policies under which he carries out 
his work, his progress is measured 
against standards that are inappropri- 
ate to the intangible nature of his ac- 
tivities, and his whole future rests on 
the judgment of superiors for whom 
he cannot feel any professional re- 
spect. It is easy enough, of course, to 
retort that this is the way business 
operates and that if the scientist 
doesn’t like it he had better return to 
the academic fold. Unfortunately, 
companies can no longer afford to 
adopt this high-handed attitude. Busi- 
ness now needs scientists rather more 
urgently than scientists need business. 
The company whose future prosperity 
rests upon its continuing technologi- 
cal skill might well pause to consider, 
therefore, whether it cannot profitably 
take a leaf or two from the univer- 
sity’s book. 


Adapting the Academic Model 


One way, for example, to enable 
scientific and research personnel to 
participate in policy formation might 
be to set up a senior staff council con- 
sisting of all degree-holding members 
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of the research staff. If such a group 
would be too cumbersome, member- 
ship could be limited to employees 
who have completed a specific num- 
ber of years of service and have 
reached a certain salary level. In other 
words, length of service and position 
as indicated by salary would serve as 
substitutes for the academic ranking 
of the university research organiza- 
tion. Another way to limit member- 
ship might be to restrict it to research 
staff personnel holding doctorates or 
the equivalent. 

The specific function of such a 
council would be to recommend pol- 
icies, procedures, and research proj- 
ects for approval by, and implemen- 
tation through, the vice president of 
research and development. The vice 
president in turn would refer to the 
council all questions of policy relating 
to the progress and effectiveness of 
research operations. Needless io say, 
the council would not be responsible 
for carrying out its policy recommen- 
dations. This responsibility would still 
remain with those usually carrying out 
policy within the organization. 

Since such a council, even though 
limited in membership, could hardly 
meet to consider every issue that might 
come up, working committees con- 
sisting of council members or other 
specialists within the organization 
might be formed to deal with special- 
ized policy problems. Procurement, 
for example, directly affects research 
operations, and a procurement com- 
mittee might therefore review and 
recommend the general policies gov- 
erning this function. A personnel com- 
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The laboratory organization should always be directed at expediting research. 

. . . In non-scientific organizations, the administrator is generally the boss, and 
it is difficult for him to adopt another role. Nevertheless, it is essential in research 
laboratories that the positions be reversed: the scientists are not there primarily 
to provide jobs for the administrator nor to do what the latter tells them; the ad- 
ministrators are there as servants of the scientists. —B. E. Noltingk, quoted in 
Marcson, THE SCIENTIST IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 





mittee might lay down the policies 
governing the selection, compensa- 
tion, and promotion of key scientific 
personnel—recommending, for ex- 
ample, that they be hired only after re- 
view and approval by those members 
of the organization qualified in the ap- 
plicant’s field. Similarly, the commit- 
tee might recommend that promo- 
tions and salary increases be made 
only after review by those qualified to 
assess the scientific contribution of 
the employee in question. 

Another committee might review 
and recommend action to be taken on 
administrative policies and _proce- 
dures affecting research operations. 
Finally, recommendations for future 
research projects could be placed in 
the. hands of a technical committee, 
which would serve as a natural chan- 
nel for the submission of new ideas 
uncovered by staff members in the 
course of their researches. 


Two Important By-Products 


Working committees of this kind 
need not be limited to members of the 
staff council. In fact, they offer the 
considerable advantage of affording 
valuable administrative experience to 
the younger members of the research 
staff. Research and development de- 
partments are always hard pressed for 
promotable men who combine tech- 


nical competence with managerial 
know-how. Such committees could 
help to build this talent. 

A further important advantage of 
the organization structure suggested 
here is that it provides a direct chan- 
nel of communication between the top 
executive and the entire research op- 
eration. There are always times when, 
for one reason or another, a top exec- 
utive has to turn down a proposal 
submitted for his approval. If he 
leaves it to his immediate subordi- 
nates to pass the message on, it may 
well be thoroughly garbled by the 
time it reaches the people who are 
directly affected by his decision. 
When the proposal is submitted by a 
staff council, the top executive has a 
ready-made channel of communica- 
tion through which he can justify 
his position and make it clear to all 
concerned. 

Admittedly, the whole idea of bor- 
rowing an organizational concept 
from the university may seem at first 
glance either impractical or at best 
appropriate only to the concern that 
has no responsibility for making a 
profit. It is, however, worth remem- 
bering that many of the accepted 
ideas on business organization have 
been borrowed from the military— 
itself hardly a profit-making institu- 
tion. Many companies using strict 
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The leaders of some of the foremost 
industrial research organizations, in 
describing the basic principle in which 
their laboratories operate, have been 
at pains to point out that for several 
centuries the best research results have 
come from the centers of learning— 
the universities. They have concluded 
that the closer organizations can ap- 
proach the atmosphere and methods 
of working of a university, the better 
will be their results.—D. R. Willson, 
quoted in Marcson, Tae SCIENTIST 
In AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 











military principles of organization 
have survived profitably, while others 
have folded their doors and disap- 
peared into the past. A good idea is 
useful so long as it serves a purpose, 
regardless of its source. 

Awareness of the various forms of 
organization developed in the past 
does not require slavish adherence to 


any one of them. But knowing how 


earlier institutions solved their organ- 
izational problems can help to deepen 
our understanding of the problems 
that confront us today. Not the least 
of these is the problem of assimilating 
erstwhile members of the corporation 
of scholars into the profit-making en- 
terprise. 

How far the business corporation 
should go in adopting the traditions 
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of the scholars’ corporation is, of 
course, a question that the individual 
concern must answer for itself. Nev- 
ertheless, every company aiming at 
maximum efficiency and productivity 
in its research function would be well 
advised to evaluate how far the aca- 
demic tradition is applicable to its 
own situation. The organizational 
structure of the university, as a re- 
search institution, has persisted over 
a longer period of time, through more 
social and economic changes, and 
in more countries and political situa- 
tions than that of any business firm 
now in existence. 

If the history of the past 600 years 
is a reliable guide, it clearly upholds 
the principle that a research organi- 
zation functions best when it is run 
by the people who actually fulfil the 
organization’s purpose—the research- 
ers themselves. The history of the 
profit-making enterprise, though it 
covers a much shorter span of time, 
has also fairly well established that 
businesses are best run by their own- 
ers or managers. Now that companies 
are to an ever-increasing extent called 
upon to take on functions that once 
were the exclusive province of the 
corporation of scholars, some recon- 
ciliation of these two conflicting prin- 
ciples may well need to take place. 


cor 


Ip MANAGEMENT is defined as “getting things done through people,” too much em- 
phasis by superiors on “the things” is bound to provoke cynicism among “the people.” 
Human beings called upon to collaborate for any purpose can only develop enthusiasm 
for the group effort if they can be convinced that in pursuing it they are also serving 
their individual aims—Lynpatt F. Urwickx. 





Formulating the principles that are to guide the com- 
pany’s relations with its employees is more than a 
matter of putting a few well-chosen words on paper. 


Guidelines for Developing 
Workable Personnel Policies 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 


agus ORGANIZATION that hires 
people to carry out its work, 
whether it be a business, a school, a 
labor union, a government agency, or 
a hospital, needs personnel policies 
to insure consistency and equity in 
its relations with employees. But 
though this fact is widely, if not uni- 
versally, recognized, just what a per- 
sonnel policy is appears to be very 
imperfectly understood. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that even in organiza- 
tions that have progressed to the 
point of issuing a full-fledged person- 
nel policy manual, the use of the 
term “policy” in this connection is 
often a complete misnomer. 

A prime source of the confusion 
lies in the common failure to dis- 
tinguish between the three “P’s”— 
policy, procedure, and practice. Since 
the distinction is basic to any dis- 
cussion of the problem of developing 
policy, it may be helpful to start off 
by making it clear. 

Policies are statements of the or- 


ganization’s over-all purpose and its 
objectives in the various areas with 
which its operations are concerned — 
personnel, finance, production, mar- 
keting, and so on. In a corporation, 
these broad objectives are usually 
laid down by the board of directors. 
In a union, university, hospital, or 
nonprofit organization, they are set 
by an executive board or the trustees. 
Policies defining the organization’s 
objectives are established on the ini- 
tiative and with the advice and con- 
currence of the organization’s chief 
executive. 

Procedures are the methods where- 
by the organization is to achieve its 
stated objectives. They are usually 
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set up by higher management and 
carried out by first-line supervision. 

Practices are what is actually done 
in the organization—and what rank- 
and-file employees do depends almost 
entirely on the caliber of their im- 
mediate superiors. 

It goes without saying that the 
success of any organization hinges on 
how far its practices carry out its in- 
tended goals. Yet obviously the first- 
line supervisor cannot be expected to 
meet the organization’s objectives un- 
less he has a set of workable pro- 
cedures to follow; and the manager, 
in turn, cannot devise workable pro- 
cedures except on the basis of viable 
policies laid down by higher man- 
agement. In the final analysis, there- 
fore, policy setting constitutes the in- 
dispensable first step toward insuring 
that the organization attains its hoped- 
for goals. 


The Characteristics of Policy 


Though the above definitions 
should help to clarify the fundamen- 
tal difference between policy and 
practice, they take us only part of the 
way. They do not tell us, for exam- 
ple, how to be sure that when we 
have developed what we believe to be 
a statement of policy we have not ac- 
tually produced something else. How, 
in short, do we recognize a policy 
when we see one? This is a question 
that requires an extended answer, 
since to pass muster as policy a state- 
ment must meet no fewer than seven 
criteria: * 


1 Statements of Personnel Policy (“Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy,” No. 169). National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., N.Y. 
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. It must be an expression of belief 
or intent—the underlying principles 
governing what the organization does 
or hopes to do. 

- It must be stated in the broadest 
possible terms. 

. It must be long range. 

. It must be developed through the ac- 
tive participation of top management. 

. It must have the approval of the or- 
ganization’s highest authority. 

. It must be inviolate. 

. It must be stated in writing. 


Let’s take a look at each of these 
criteria in turn. 

1. Policy is an expression of belief. 
It is a basic characteristic of policy 
that it sets forth the principles that 
will guide the organization’s actions— 
not the actions themselves. It is for 
this reason that, time and again, we 
find statements of personnel policy 
titled “Our Creed,” “Our Employee 
Relations Philosophy,” and the like. 
Most of these statements reflect a 
strong faith in the Judeo-Christian 
ethic. They are founded on belief in 
doing the right thing because it is 
right. 

This first criterion provides a use- 
ful rule of thumb for distinguishing 
statements of policy from statements 
of procedure and practice: In prepar- 
ing a working draft for a policy 
manual, begin each subject with the 
words “We believe” and then set 
down what it is the organization does 
believe. This will invariably be a 
statement of policy. Follow this im- 
mediately with a paragraph begin- 
ning, “To give effect to this belief, 
we do the following things.” This will 
be a list of procedures and practices. 
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The Green Giant Company uses a 
variant of this method in its Policy 
Book.” On each subject, the book be- 
gins with the words “It is the policy 
of this company,” followed by a short 
phrase in italics completing the state- 
ment of belief. Appended to each 
statement is a list of the procedures 
and practices that carry out the pol- 
icy in question. 

2. Policy is always stated in broad 
terms. Since its purpose is to serve as 
a guide to practice not only now but 
also in the future, policy must be 
stated in the broadest possible terms. 

A key test of whether or not a 
statement constitutes policy is wheth- 
er it mentions specific figures. If it 
does, it is a statement not of policy 
but of practice. Forty years ago, for 
example, one company wrote, “We 
believe in the eight-hour day. . . .” 
At that time, management saw no 
reason to doubt that this constituted 
policy. But it did not. Today, that 
same company finds itself violating 
its own policy in that, to conform 
with area practice, it now works a 
seven-hour day at its New York head- 
quarters. 

Policy manuals often contain such 
statements as “Our policy is to pro- 
vide two weeks’ vacation to all em- 
ployees with more than a year’s serv- 
ice.” This is again not a statement of 
personnel policy. It is merely a state- 
ment of personnel practice. Contrast 
it, for example, with this statement: 


Paid vacations. We believe in paid 
vacations, both as an earned reward for 


2 Policy Book. Green Giant Company, Le Sueur, 
inn. 


work done by the employee and as a 
chance for him to freshen up his en- 
ergies and point of view by a change 
from his usual workday routine.’ 


This policy is broad enough to an- 
swer the innumerable questions about 
vacation that are always cropping up. 
For instance, a man leaves just before 
he is due to go on vacation. Does he 
or doesn’t he get vacation pay? The 
policy is clear: Vacations are an 
earned reward for work done. Hence, 
he gets vacation pay when he leaves. 
On the other hand, there’s the prob- 
lem of the money-hungry employee 
who doesn’t want the vacation but 
would like to have some extra pay. 
The policy is equally clear: The or- 
ganization regards vacations “as a 
chance for him to freshen up his en- 
ergies and point of view by a change 
from his usual workday routine.” 

3. Policy must be long range. Pol- 
icies must provide for today, tomor- 
row, and a decade from now. Armco 
Steel’s employee relations policies 
were approved by its board of direc- 
tors on December 12, 1919.4 East- 
man Kodak’s Code of Industrial Re- 
lations was adopted in 1938.5 In vir- 
tually the same form each still serves 
its organization as the principal guide 
to the conduct of employee relations. 

4. Policy must be developed with 
the active participation of top man- 
agement. Policy is not something that 
staff people dream up and then ex- 
pect the rest of the organization to 
8 Our Employee Relations Philosophy. Standard 
2 mee ee. Lene Weoel Corporation, Middle- 
feet, Ohio. | dustrial Relations. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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accept. Rather, it calls for the serious 
thinking and participation of the or- 
ganization’s top line executives. The 
development of policy usually re- 
quires the chief executive officer to 
head a working committee of his top 
executives. In this process, the pri- 
mary function of the personnel ex- 
ecutive is to serve in a staff capacity, 
feeding in ideas and pushing the 
project along. The writing of person- 
nel policy is best left to line execu- 
tives because policy invariably re- 
quires them to give up some of their 
prerogatives for the general good of 
the organization. Their participation 
nurtures their consent. 

Just about the worst way for an or- 
ganization to set about developing 
personnel policies is for the chief ex- 
ecutive to send a memo to line man- 
agers asking them to pass along their 
ideas to the personnel department. 
Such memos clutter the files of scores 
of organizations that are still without 
any real working personnel policies. 
Why? Because the individual man- 
agers either never get around to send- 
ing in their ideas at all or reply in a 
purely perfunctory manner. They 
figure that if the chief executive were 
really interested he would be partic- 
ipating himself and would ask that 
the replies be sent direct to him. 

The main ingredient in the evolu- 
tion of working personnel policies is 
a chief executive who not only is sold 
on the idea himself but is constantly 
selling it to the rest of the organiza- 
tion. The officers of Thompson- 
Ramo-Wooldridge, Inc., wisely made 
this pledge the lead-off sentence of 
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their Human Relations Policy: “We 
pledge, so long as the affairs of this 
company are in our hands, that the 
following principles will govern our 
relations with members of the or- 
ganization.”® 

When, after Mr. Frederick C. 
Crawford had stepped aside, Mr. 
J. D. Wright took over as chief execu- 
tive officer, he and his fellow officers 
renewed this pledge to their employ- 
ees. The unique nature of the T-R-W 
pledge makes reaffirmation of a new 
chief executive’s interest part of the 
policy itself. 

5. Policy must be approved by the 
organization’s highest authority. This 
generally means approval by the 
board of directors in a company, the 
executive board or convention in a 
union, or the board of trustees in a 
university or hospital. There are two 
reasons for this. First, policies are 
meant to live on long after any one 
official of the organization is gone. 
Second, policies are meant to apply 
to all members of the organization 
alike from the lowest to the very 
highest. When they come from the 
governing board this fact is clear. 

6. Policy must be inviolate. Poli- 
cies cannot admit of any exceptions 
in any circumstances. This is the one 
aspect of policy that invariably raises 
arguments, for people are always put- 
ting forward special cases that seem 
to call for exceptional treatment. But 
once an exception has been made, 
the item in question ceases to be pol- 
icy. 


5 Human Relations Policy. Thompson-Ramo-Wool- 
dridge, Inc., Cleveland, io. 
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7. Policy must be in writing. Last, 
but by no means least, policies are not 
policies until they have been written 
down. Writing insures uniformity of 
application. It means that a supervi- 
sor can’t go off half-cocked and come 
up with his personal interpretation of 
the organization’s intent. 

Writing also provides something 
concrete on which to base an appeal 
if there is any disagreement as to 
what the organization’s policy is. Fur- 
ther, it insures continuity—for a pol- 
icy is not just the fad of one particu- 
lar boss, to go out the window when 
he leaves the organization. 

And finally, writing helps to in- 
sure that the professed policies of the 
organization are “right.” There is 
nothing like the knowledge that 
something is going to be published 
for all the world to see that makes an 
organization strive for statements of 
belief of which it can be proud.’ 
When an organization starts to write 
policies, its officers and governing 
board collectively try to put their best 
foot forward. Therein lies one of the 
chief advantages of writing personnel 
policies: the best becomes the stand- 
ard of conduct for employee relations. 

When management sits down to 
write personnel policies, it usually 
discovers that there are already some 
statements in existence that meet the 
first six criteria listed above. Manage- 
ment may also discover, however, that 
it has only bits and pieces of a per- 
sonnel policy, instead of a unified 


7 While organizations generally publish their per- 
sonnel policies, there may be specific policies in 
other fields, such as research and new product de- 
velopment, that they feel should not be published. 


statement that defines just what the 
organization’s approach to employee 
relations is. The top officials of many 
organizations have blithely started 
out to write down their unwritten pol- 
icies under the impression that this is 
just a matter of putting some well- 
chosen words on paper. One year, 
two years, and sometimes several 
years later, they are still struggling 
with the task. The actual business of 
writing brings home the fact that the 
six characteristics covered above are 
difficult hurdles. Considerable execu- 
tive ability is required to secure the 
participation of management and the 
governing board in the formulation 
and acceptance of policy statements. 


Advantages of Policies 


In any case, it must be recognized 
that it is virtually impossible for an 
organization to have policies to cover 
every contingency. Questions will 
always crop up from time to time on 
subjects for which no policies exist or 
for which the organization is still in 
the process of writing a policy. In 
such cases, the organization must act 
without policies until such time as 
it gets them. 

Though it has already been pointed 
out that the laying down of policy is 
essential to achieving the organiza- 
tion’s goals, this is admittedly a some- 
what abstract statement. It is worth 
pausing, therefore, to consider the ad- 
vantages of policies in more practical 
terms. 

Their first and most important ad- 
vantage is that they facilitate decen- 
tralization. They stake out areas with- 
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in which the manager not only is free 
to act but can also move with assur- 
ance because he knows that what 
he does has already been declared 
“right.” Policies also give the manager 
a choice of many alternatives because 
they lay down broad objectives, not 
specific ways of achieving them. 

Without policies, on the other 
hand, the manager never knows what 
is “right.” Without policies, therefore, 
he will unconsciously feel compelled 
to check with higher authority be- 
fore taking action on any new prob- 
lem. And if he does proceed without 
checking, he may well do the very 
thing that will hinder the attainment 
of the organization’s goals. 

The second important advantage of 
policies is that they make for more 
meaningful controls. Thus, by setting 
forth the organization’s employee re- 
lations objectives, personnel policies 
enable the personnel department to 
fulfill its primary purpose—to help 
the line organization achieve these ob- 
jectives. They also provide the guide- 
lines whereby Personnel achieves 
its secondary purpose—to insure that 
the organization does in fact abide by 
the principles governing its relations 
with employees. 

Still another advantage of person- 
nel policies is that they give nonunion 
personnel all the security of having a 
contract with their employer. They 
say, “These things we guarantee to 
you in writing.” They say, “These 
things will not be taken away from 
you arbitrarily and capriciously.” (In 
fact, unions themselves have found 
that the absence of policies govern- 
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ing their internal employee relations 
has brought about the unionization of 
many of their own employees. ) 


Practical Difficulties in 
Writing Personnel Policies 


There can be little doubt, then, 
that a statement of personnel policies 
constitutes a very practical aid to or- 
ganizational operations. Yet relative- 
ly few organizations in the United 
States have in fact drawn up such a 
statement. The reason for this is that 
any attempt to produce a statement 
of personnel policies runs into a num- 
ber of practical difficulties quite apart 
from the difficulties inherent in the 
writing itself. 

One of these, as has already been 
suggested, stems from the need for 
the active participation of top man- 
agement. Unless the chief executive 
is a strong believer in policy, and 
has the drive and energy to push the 
writing of policy to completion, the 
project is bound to languish, and will 
eventually be put off “until we have 
more time.” It is significant that or- 
ganizations in the process of writing 
personnel policies far outnumber 
those that actually have such policies. 

Another obstacle lies in the organ- 
ization’s awareness that living up to 
personnel policies is sometimes hard. 
Time and time again organizations 
find that while they are living up to 
the high standards set by their poli- 
cies competitive organizations, using 
expediency as their guide, take 
the easy way out. Understandably 
enough, observers of this phenome- 
non are likely to come away with the 
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same attitude as people often have 
toward members of an ascetic reli- 
gious sect or a monastic order: they 
admire them and wish they could be 
like them, but feel that they just don’t 
have the “stuff” for it. 

Writing personnel policies is es- 
pecially difficult in an organization 
with a history of mergers or acquisi- 
tions, for each added division is like- 
ly to have its own policies or unwrit- 
ten principles of action. Top man- 
agement will have to decide whether 
to extend the parent organization’s 
policies to the new members of the 
family or to allow each division to 
continue its own policies and, if so, 
for how long. 

A fourth difficulty often arises in 
highly unionized companies that must 
contend with strong unions: the fear 
that adherence to a position dictated 
by personnel or labor relations policy 
may lead to strikes that would not 
occur in the absence of fixed policies. 
It may be partly for this reason that 
personnel policies are most common 
among companies that either are non- 
union or deal primarily with inde- 
pendent unions. (Another sound ex- 
planation is, of course, that employ- 
ees have little need to organize or 
bring in an outside union if their or- 
ganization has already provided 
them with the guarantees contained 
in personnel policies.) 

At any rate, the argument that 
personnel policies breed unnecessary 
strikes has often been countered. by 
the observation that one of the prin- 
cipal labor relations problems of 
many unionized companies is that 


they have no labor relations goals. It 
is no wonder, say the advocates of 
personnel policy, that when con- 
fronted by unions that do have such 
objectives these companies invariably 
assume the posture of retreat. They 
can’t go forward because they don’t 
even know where they want to go. 

Finally, many organizations fail to 
write personnel policies because they 
view them as an all-or-nothing propo- 
sition. They imagine that, like Venus, 
these policies are going to spring forth 
full-grown. “Some day,” they say, 
“we're going to have a complete set of 
personnel policies.” In the meantime, 
they struggle along without any poli- 
cies at all. 


The Halfway-House Approach 


Since they consider it virtually im- 
possible to write a complete set of per- 
sonnel policies at one time, a num- 
ber of organizations are adopting a 
halfway-house approach to personnel 
policy.® 

Instead of breaking our necks try- 
ing to set up policies on all matters, 
they say, let’s work only on those that 
readily lend themselves to this ap- 
proach. For matters that still are in 
the process of evolving we can pro- 
vide our managers with less rigid 
guides that will represent approved 
management thinking and an ap- 
proved framework for action. Unlike 
policy, these guides will involve the 
frank admission that they are subject 
® This more flexible approach has a number of ad- 
oh Ietecielel Rcedious Coamepas: on orapaian. 
tion that pioneered in, and has helped a number of 


American firms with, the development of personnel 


policies. 
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to revision as circumstances dictate. 

To be truly meaningful, such per- 
sonnel guides must partake of five of 
the seven characteristics of policy: 


» They must be expressions of belief. 
® They must be stated in broad terms. 
® They must be developed through 
high-level thinking and participation. 
® They must be approved by the high- 
est authority in the organization. 

® They must be in writing. 


The only thing missing is the con- 
cept of irrevocability implicit in the 
two other characteristics of policy. 
Whereas policy is long range, the per- 
sonnel guide, as has been noted, is 
subject to revision as circumstances 
change. And whereas policy is invio- 
late, the personnel guide may es- 
tablish objectives that conflict with 
local practices within the organiza- 
tion, and are not likely to supplant 
them in the near future. In such a 
case, its purpose is to indicate the di- 
rection in which local management 
should move. Moreover, the personnel 
guide permits temporary departures 
from the organization’s objectives. Its 
purpose in this case is to clearly iso- 
late the departure and indicate that 
it is not to be considered precedent. 

Thus the personnel guide is, in 
effect, semi-policy. It reflects manage- 
ment’s thinking but does not repre- 
sent an irrevocable commitment. It 
gives the manager a clear-cut basis 
for his personnel decisions but con- 
tains no guarantee that this basis will 
be the same five or ten years hence. 

This approach to personnel pol- 
icies offers the advantages that go 
with built-in flexibility. Since the 
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personnel guides are subject to 
change, they always leave the door 
open for a better method. In fact, 
they challenge the management team 
to develop a better set of objectives. 

The beauty of this halfway-house 
approach is that it does not try to 
achieve the millennium in policy 
making overnight and instead pro- 
vides for gradual, step-by-step prog- 
ress. 

But flexibility, its chief advan- 
tage, is also its chief disadvantage. If 
the personnel guides are subject to 
abrupt and frequent changes at the 
whim of one man, then they are 
worse than no guides at all, for they 
are misleading. In fact, they are 
nothing more nor less than the for- 
malization of expediency. If the 
guides are honored more in the 
breach than in the observance, then 
they become mere words on a scrap 
of paper. 

It is only as the guides come to be 
accepted as permanent and inviola- 
ble that they can serve as a basis for 
action. Their significance lies in the 
fact that they represent an evolution- 
ary stage toward the achievement of 
personnel policy. 

In any event, the organization 
must at some point stop making al- 
lowances for all the special circum- 
stances that militate against the de- 
velopment and enforcement of pol- 


icy. It must decide to govern its prog- 


ress and direction by the test “Is it 
right?” Only in this way can it 
achieve the ultimate goal of manage- 
ment by principle rather than man- 
agement by expediency. 





Some additional findings from the University of Min- 
nesota’s 1960 survey of personnel ratios in industry. 


Personnel Ratios and 
Workforce Characteristics 


GEORGE W. ENGLAND, ROBERTA J. NELSON, and DALE YODER 


Fara wHo regularly follow 
the reports of the surveys of 
personnel ratios conducted by the 
University of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Center may recall that the 
1960 report’ left unanswered some 
questions that had been explored in 
that year’s survey. The relevant data 
have since been analyzed, and we are 
now able to offer some observations on 
how personnel ratios relate to (1) 
changes in the size of a company’s 
workforce and (2) the proportions 
of scientific and technical, sales, pro- 
duction, office, and managerial em- 
ployees on its payroll. 


Personnel Ratios and 
Employment Stability 


One question respondents to the 
1960 survey were asked was to what 
extent their employment had _in- 
creased, decreased, or remained stable 
over the period 1957 through 1959. 
By comparing the companies’ re- 
1R. J. Nelson et al., ‘Personnel Ratios, 1960: An 


Analytical Look,”’ “PERSONNEL, November-Decem: 
ber, 1960, pp. 18-28. 


sponses with their personnel ratios 
over the same period, we hoped to be 
able to provide at least a tentative 
answer to the question “How is a 
short-term change in the size of a 
company’s workforce reflected in its 
personnel ratio?” Table I shows the re- 
sults of the comparison for one group 
of 280 manufacturing companies 
and another of 199 companies in the 
banking, finance, or insurance fields. 

As may be seen, among the manu- 
facturing companies the highest me- 
dian ratio, .86, appears in those 
whose workforce remained stable in 
size over the three-year period. Com- 
panies whose workforce grew by 11 
per cent or more have a median ratio 





George W. England and Roberta J. Nel- 
son are both affiliated with the University 
of Minnesota, Dr. England as Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Industrial Re- 
lations and Miss Nelson as a research sci- 
entist at the University’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. Dr. Yoder, who was for many 
years Director of the IRC, is now Professor 
of Industrial Relations at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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TABLE 1 


Personne! Ratios by Trends in the 
Size of the Workforce 





INDUSTRY GROUP 





TRENDS IN 


WORKFORCE SIZE Manufacturing Banking, finance, insurance 





Increasing 
Above-average increase 62 


Below-average increase 70 





% % % % 
change Median overlap’| N change Median overlap 


12+ 98 x 





Stable -86 








Decreasing 
Below-average decrease | 36 80 
Above-average decrease | 46 76 











* Base distribution to which other distributions are compared. 


X More than 35 cent overlap. 
$ Comparisons ole verthealig. 


Pay tena ’ was used to measure the differ 


© distributions of personnel ratios. The 


ence between tw 
persengage of the lower of p oy two pede ade that fell chews te the median of the 
ok. ‘Pasar for tastonee the of 


instance, 34 pes 
workforce had remained stable 


firms whose workforce had increased 


cent of ratios 
11 per cent or more were as Ben a. or Be ner tan, the sosdion satie of manufacturing companies whose 
sign’ 


stri 
between them was judged to be “‘not ificant.”” This 


, ee eee oe oe the difference 
is indicated on the table by an X. 





of .62; and companies reporting an 
increase of 1 through 9 per cent 
have a median ratio of .70. If one 
measures the practical significance of 
these differences by the degree or per- 
centage to which the distributions of 
the ratios overlap, the companies with 
stable employment are seen to have a 
significantly higher ratio than the 
companies with rising employment. 
This finding suggests that as the 
workforce increases in size the person- 
nel staff is not expanded proportion- 
ately. It may be that the personnel 


ratio rises again when the workforce 
becomes stable at the new, higher 
level. The data in our study, however, 
do not provide any evidence on this 
question. 

Still in the manufacturing group, 
companies that reported a decline in 
workforce size have a somewhat 
lower median personnel ratio than 
the “stable” companies, but this dif- 
ference is not significant by the “per- 
centage overlap” test. As the number 
of employees decreases, it would 
seem, the personnel ‘staff is reduced 
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accordingly (perhaps with a slight 
lag). 

A similar pattern appears in the 
banking, finance, and insurance com- 
panies except that here the highest 
median ratio appears not in the 
“stable” companies but in those whose 
workforce showed a> slight decline 
over the period (1—7 per cent). The 
most plausible explanation is that a 
small reduction in total employment 
is not immediately followed by cut- 
backs in the personnel staff. There 
were only 12 companies in this group, 
however, and the finding must there- 
fore be interpreted with caution. 

All in all, these findings uphold 
the logical (but not necessarily desir- 
able) expectation that personnel ra- 
tios will decrease with increases in 
the company’s total employment. It is 
equally logical to expect that ratios 
will rise as the workforce shrinks. But 
the data do not support this. They 


show, rather, that when employment 
declines ratios tend to remain stable. 
This pattern clearly points up the 
need for systematic methods of relat- 
ing the personnel ratio to changes in 
the personnel department's work load. 
A pioneering attempt in this direc- 
tion has been started at the Adams 
Division of LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Company and deserves the 
careful attention of personnel man- 
agers." 


Personnel Ratios and 
Workforce Composition 


On the hypothesis that companies 
with high proportions of scientific 
and technical personnel would have 
higher personnel ratios than compa- 
nies with low proportions of such 
employees, the respondents were 
asked to indicate the percentage com- 


*W. C. Jackson, “The Personnel Activity Index: 
A New Budgeting Tool,” Personne, January- 
February, 1961, pp. 47-52. 





TABLE 2 


Personnel Ratios in Manufacturing Companies by 
Proportion of Scientific-Technical Employees 
In the Total Workforce 


TECHNICAL 
WORKFORCE 
COMPONENT 


N Median 
High 
(5-95% of 
workforce) 60 80 


Low 
(0-4% of 
workforce) 70 69 


SINGLE-PLANT COMPANIES 
% overlap N 


MULTI-PLANT COMPANIES* 


Median % overlap 


*4 40 91 *4 


34 


* Base distribution to which other distribution is compared. 


q Comparisons run vertically. 


1 Figures reported are for all personnel units within the company. 
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position of their workforce in terms of 
five major types of personnel: scien- 
tific-technical (including engineers), 
sales, production, office, and mana- 
gerial. A breakdown of the replies 
from 130 single-plant and 80 multi- 
plant manufacturing companies is 
given in Table 2. This clearly shows 
that both single- and multi-plant 
companies with above-average pro- 
portions of scientific and technical 
personnel do indeed have significantly 
higher personnel ratios than compa- 
nies in the below-average category. 
When these over-all personnel ra- 
tios were broken down into functional 
personnel ratios, we found that two 
functional areas, staffing and wage 
and salary administration, account 
for most of this difference. The per- 
sonnel ratios for these activities are 
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significantly higher in both of the 
above-average than in the below-av- 
erage groups. These findings suggest 
that companies with a high proportion 
of scientific and technical employees 
are confronted with certain difficult 
problems of recruitment, employ- 
ment, placement, and compensation 
that require a large personnel staff 
per hundred employees. 

The composition of the workforce, 
then, and rapid changes in its size 
both appear to play a part in deter- 
mining a company’s personnel ratio. 
There are, of course, other determi- 
nants not investigated in this survey. 
Further study of the factors that in- 
fluence the amount of personnel work 
a company needs should make the 
personnel ratio more meaningful as 
an instrument of internal control. 


What's All This About Over-Specialization? 


Or att the subjects taught in college courses, business letter writing, human re- 
lations in business, and personnel management are the most frequently used by 
practicing managers, according to a nationwide questionnaire survey reported by 
Rollin H. Simonds in the Michigan Business Review. Actually, only 49 of Dr. 
Simonds’ 133 respondents had taken a course in business letter writing, 34 had 
studied personnel management, and 30 had studied human relations. But at least 
109 reported using this subject matter “once a month maybe” or “very often.” 

Other courses mentioned frequently were English composition, accounting 
principles, organization and administrative theory, work simplification, public 
speaking, public relations, and general psychology. All these are used once a 
month or more by at least half the respondents, whose job titles range from en- 
gineer to company president. 

The single course taken by the greatest number of people was English composi- 
tion, which had been studied by 82 managers. College algebra was its closest 
runner-up, and has proved useful to over four out of ten executives. In view of 
the increasing dependence of the business world upon mathematical techniques, 
Dr. Simonds points out, it is interesting to note that the three other mathematics 
courses listed, calculus, differential equations, and vector analysis, were among 
the seven courses least used out of the list of 62. 
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Company Holds Its Own 
Communications Confab 


Recocnizinc that sound employee. com- 
munications can have a healthy influence 
on a company’s profit picture, Allis- 
Chalmers recently decided to bring the 
managers of its 16 scattered plants to 
company headquarters in Milwaukee, 
where they would join with home office 
executives in a one-day conference de- 
voted exclusively to employee communi- 
cations. 

At the same time, A-C made a prac- 
tical supplementary decision: In order to 
gain information about the plants’ com- 
munications practices and problems, and 
guidance for future communications pro- 
grams, it would send out to the 16 plant 
managers—before the meeting itself— 
an extensive questionnaire. From a tabu- 
lation of the responses management hoped 
to learn A-C’s communications strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Some of the questions probed for 


Robert Newcomb and 
Marg Sammons 


plant-level tastes in communications; 
others were designed to show where the 
communications structure—headquarters 
or plant—was faulty. 

To identify the types of devices cur- 
rently in use at the various plants, the 
managers were asked, “How often do 
you use these communications media at 
your works: bulletin boards, employee 
letters, employee publications, informa- 
tion racks, billboards or banners, open 
house or family day, employee meetings 
other than safety meetings, films, hand- 
books, and supervisory meetings?” Three 
columns were provided for checking— 
regularly, occasionally, and never. 

In response, all 16 managers reported 
that they used bulletin boards regularly; 
15 said they used employee publications 
regularly; 14 named supervisory meet- 
ings. All 16 used films occasionally, and 
13 used employee letters from time to 
time. 

Questionnaire responses also indicated 
that regular staff meetings, attended by 
department or section heads, were held at 
all locations. In most, however, the local 
plant editor was not included, though his 
immediate supervisor was. All depart- 
ment heads met with their subordinates, 
but the majority of line supervisors did 
not in turn hold meetings with their own 
people. The meetings covered a wide 
range of subjects, from supervisory train- 
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ing, material control, engineering, and 
production to safety, fire prevention, and 
social activities. 

A-C management was particularly eag- 
er to secure the local managers’ opinions 
about which topics of employee com- 
munications needed priority for the fu- 
ture. The questionnaire therefore listed 
23 subjects that were to be designated 
as either “very important to communi- 
cations” or “not very important to com- 
munications.” 

Here are the topics rated “very im- 
portant” and the number of votes for 
each: competition, costs, and safety—16; 
company plans for the future, company- 
union relations, news of plant products 
and the customers that use them, and 
changes in company policy—15; employ- 
ee benefit programs, employment pros- 
pects, and economic (but not political) 
education—14. 

These were followed by relations of the 
individual to the over-all company pic- 
ture, safety off the job, government reg- 
ulations and their effect upon operations, 
news about new jobs and opportunities, 
news about recalls, financial news, em- 
ployee recreation and social activities, 
news about company employees, layoff 
news, news of other plants and their 
products, “men who manage the com- 
pany and what their duties entail,” and 
management’s views on political and 
economic issues. 

So that A-C could check the efficiency 
of its two-way communications flow, an- 
other part of the questionnaire asked, 
“How do you usually hear about (a) 
persistent shop rumors—for example, 
layoffs and recalls; (b) trouble spots, 
such as complaints about lunch facilities, 
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etc.; (c) a serious accident in the shop; 
(d) a senior employee’s plan to retire; 
(¢) internal union politics; (f) customer 
complaints; and (g) plans for major 
wage or benefits changes by other local 
employers?” In response, most of the 
managers credited both their supervisors 
and the union for (a) and (b), super- 
visors and the personnel manager for (c) 
and (d), the union and the personnel 
manager for (e), dealers and salesmen 
for (f), and area personnel associations 
and other employers for (g). 

Two other significant questions were 
posed in the survey. The first read, “Do 
you believe that a majority of your em- 
ployees are (a) loyal to the company; (b) 
anxious to get ahead; (c) willing to work 
hard to get ahead; (d) aware of manage- 
ment’s problems; (¢) well informed 
about competition?” And the second 
asked whether plant employees usually 
got important news about A-C from the 
company before it was reported in the 
mass media and, if so, how. 

In answer to the first question, the 
managers said that most A-C employees 
were loyal but a sizable percentage was 
“unaware of the company’s competition 
and other problems.” Their replies to 
the second question suggested that A-C 
did a better-than-average job of getting 
company news to employees promptly. 

A-C sincerely feels that the survey re- 
sponses, which were summarized in a 
presentation at the conference, will be 
helpful in the future. 

The conference itself provided a full, 
articulate day. The participants heard 
management express its view of com- 
munications, define its communications 
goals, and present a dollars-and-cents 





evaluation. They learned how to encour- 
age progress in communications and how 
to destroy it. They listened to reports by 
line managers: one discussed an employee 
shop meeting held to introduce a new 
product model; another weighed the pros 
and cons of running a “general manager’s 
column” in the employee publication; a 
third told about an employee “quality 
campaign.” Informal talks covered “Com- 
munications in a Negotiations Year” and 
the subject of oral communications. A 
guest speaker from another company of- 
fered a well-documented speech on the 
case for communications, just in case 
there were any doubting Thomases. 
One of the company executives re- 
marked afterward, “We may not have 
moved our communications program 


along a full year in one day. But we did 
bring our top plant management talent 


together to view sympathetically and 
constructively a goal that is forever be- 
fore us: improved employer-employee 
relations through better communication. 
And I think we came a lot closer to that 
goal as a result.” 


For Special Audiences, 
Special Communication 


SEVERAL nationwide surveys of employee 
communications programs have pointed 
up the need for more specific communi- 
cation to certain employee groups. In par- 


ticular, engineers and other technical peo- * 


ple frequently expressed their wish for a 
publication of some kind tailored to their 
special interests. 

Fortunately, the management news- 
letter, flexible and inexpensive medium 
that it is, shows promise of filling this 
editorial void. One of the more recent 
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entries in the field of special communi- 
cation for special audiences is Trend, a 
newsletter published by Radio Corpora- 
tion of America as its “research and en- 
gineering news digest.” It is an orderly, 
factual report of trends and develop- 
ments of interest to RCA’s engineers and 
scientists. It has no regular publication 
date, for, as the first issue explained, 
“this flexibility is required to meet an 
important editorial policy, that of offering 
timely information.” 

Trend is intended to supplement rath- 
er than supplant the company’s other 
employee communications devices, giving 
its readership the technical fare that seems 
to be in such high demand. Sample sub- 
jects in a typical issue included RCA’s 
announcement of the availability of its 
improved industrial germanium power 
transistors; employee fellowship awards in 
engineering, physics, and mathematics; 
the establishment of the company’s first 
data processing center in Europe; Engi- 
neer-of-the-Month citations; an i 
proved television tape recorder; and the 
first unified sound system for school 
classrooms. In short, anything that con- 
stitutes technical news is meat for the 
new publication. Editorial affairs are 
handled by a board consisting of six 
technical men, headed by the director of 
product engineering technical develop- 
ment in Camden, N.J. 

A second “special newsletter for a spe- 
cial audience” took form not long ago 
at Standard Oil Co. of California. This 
unusual communications project was in- 
troduced for the purpose of encouraging 
better understanding of the communica- 
tions role of the company’s U.S. em- 
ployees working in Latin America. 


im- 
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About three years ago, Standard un- 
dertook a communications program to 
help such employees enlarge their under- 
standing of the company’s role—and that 
of the United States as well—in the free 
world. Out of this emerged a continuing 
orientation program, to be launched, in 
each case, while the employee was still 
stateside and continued after he had 
reached his Latin American base of op- 
erations. To provide background, the 
company gave each employee concerned 
a copy of the company-prepared book 
Our Job in Latin America. This was in- 
structive in many ways, and equipped 
the departing Socal employee with much 
that he needed to know, but it was still a 
one-shot effort. 

Management’ therefore decided to im- 
plement this activity with a special Latin 
American Newsletter. This represents a 
careful culling of helpful information for 
the transplanted employee. It not only re- 
ports company progress and development 
but goes frankly international in discuss- 
ing the opportunities and limitations of 
private enterprise in promoting U.S.-Lat- 
in American good will, the U.S. business 
attitude in Latin America, how Ameri- 
cans can get along with their neighbors 
in that area, and the like. At times it 
comes to grips with such portentuous 
topics as Communist growth. 

Reprints are sometimes attached for 
reader convenience and enlightenment. 
They have included a newspaper report 
on how Latin America is being “wooed 
by Reds,” an address by an American 
educator chiding the United States for 
having “frittered away a grand alliance 
and a grand opportunity in Latin Amier- 
ica,” and a magazine article praising our 
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country for its airlift aid to Chile after 
the 1960 earthquake. 

The special newsletter has a reader- 
ship composed of only 300 company peo- 
ple (plus a few scattered executive per- 
sonnel at headquarters), but reports in- 
dicate that it is reaching that special 
group with good results. 


Miscellaneous Milestones in 
Employee Communications 


QuaLity consciousness is being encour- 
aged in various ways these days. Not 
long ago, employees of a plant in Ohio 
were astonished to see a partially disas- 
sembled transformer displayed in the 
shop along with a sign reading, “Profit 
Share Eater.” A prominent arrow pointed 
out why the unit had failed—a broken 
line terminal. This display, which is cur- 
rently being moved from one shop de- 
partment to another, has been arousing 
sober comments from shop groups. In- 
cluded in the same display is an eye- 
opening placard that reads, “The cost of 
our shop repairs last month was $10,888.” 
Another placard says that “the cost of the 
company’s shop repairs for the first ten 
months of 1960 was $126,682.” 

In another Ohio plant, the tube depart- 
ment produced a record footage of tub- 
ing without a single rejection. The 
achievement was hailed on_ bulletin 
boards, and the employees were pictured 


‘in the employee magazine in a special 


salute written by the departmental fore- 
man. What registered most heavily was 
a letter from the president of a customer 
firm, which was published in the employ- 
ee paper. He said in part, “This feat is 
especially astounding to me because I 
know how exacting my own demands 





are... your men certainly deserve a 
lot of credit. We at our company are 
particularly rough on you because of the 
wide range of sizes we so often require 
to be produced on a crash basis.” 
* * * 

Wuen the Material Handling Institute 
staged a show in Philadelphia not long 
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local plant of Yale & Towne were given 
an opportunity to meet the competition 
face to face. Those who took advantage 
of the preregistration cards enclosed in 
their copies of the plant paper were able 
to see the wares of more than 150 manu- 
facturers of material-handling equip- 
ment, 18 of which produce lift trucks or 


ago—the first industry show in that 
city for several years—employees of the 


hoists in direct competition with the 
Philadelphia Y&T plant. 


Interstate Competition for Professional Personnel 


EviwENCE oF the keen interstate competition for professional and technical per- 
sonnel is forthcoming from a recent nationwide study by J. L. Jacobs & Company 
that compared hiring rates for nonprofessional employees of state governments 
with those offered by the same governments to trained but inexperienced pro- 
fessionals. Even states that pay considerably less than the average for their non- 
professional help have more or less had to match high-paying states in hiring pro- 
fessional workers, the study found. 

The study, which was reported in the Public Personnel Review, used as its 
benchmarks a number of nonprofessional categories normally filled by people 
from local employment markets. Beginning pay for these employees, it found, dif- 
fered widely among the states. Thus Georgia’s average was 18 per cent below the 
median, while California’s was 42 per cent above it. When the states were as- 
signed to three equal groups according to their average pay levels, it was dis- 
covered that the median for the low-paying states was 10 per cent below the 
median for all the states, which in turn was 14 per cent below the median for 
the high-paying states. 

For the 27 professional and technical occupations covered by the study, on the 
other hand, the median for the low-paying states was only 3 per cent below the 
median for all the states, and the median for the high-paying states was only 8 
per cent above it. In other words, interstate competition has sharply reduced the 
pay differentials among the states, chiefly by raising entrance salaries in the low- 
paying states. 

Among the smallest deviations were those reported for civil engineers. For this 
category, which is, of course, subject to considerable nationwide competition, the 
average deviation from the median was only 3 per cent. The widest deviations, 
averaging 11.5 per cent, were reported for attorneys—understandably enough, the 
report noted, since attorneys are seldom, if ever, appointed to state jobs without 
being local residents. 





from the 


i arbitration docket 





The Issue 


The Contract 


The Union’s Argument 





Can the employer delay in fill- 
ing a vacancy solely in order to 
avoid paying overtime? 


The employer will “endeavor” 
to fill jobs within one week of 
the time they are posted. 


The employer has to do his best 
to fill a job as soon as possible. 
Once the successful bidder has 
been determined, he must be 
given a transfer, even though it 
results in premium pay. 





Does the company have the 
right to dock the wages of 
weekly salaried employees for 
tardiness? 


«he contract said nothing spe- 
cific on this point. 


The contract calls for weekly 
rates of pay. To dock wages 
amounts to a wage cut. 





Can a medical layoff be im- 
pesed on a man solely on the 
finding of disability by a Work- 
men’s Compensation Board? 


The contract said nothing spe- 
cific on this point. 


The grievant was doing his job 
at the time of layoff. The com- 
pany doctor didn’t even ex- 
amine him. 





Did the company have the 
right to subcontract millwright 
work? 


There shall be no subcontract- 
ing of work that regular em- 
ployees are able to perform. 


Employees have done the sub- 
contracted work many times 
in the past. There was no 
reason to subcontract it. 





Is an employee entitled to a 
leave of absence so that she 
can look after her baby and 
thereby relieve her mother, 
who normally looks after the 
child? 


Leaves of absence will be 
granted for “personal busi- 
ness.” 


What could be more personal 
than taking care of one’s own 
child 





Does the company have the 
right to discharge a foreman 
who was once in the unit? 


Foremen who are promoted 
from the bargaining unit con- 
tinue to accrue seniority while 
outside the unit and may as- 
sert that seniority to claim 
jobs in the unit again. 


The foreman’s seniority can’t 
be abolished. If management 
doesn’t need him as a fore- 
man, he must be returned to 
the unit. 





Note. Since arbitrators do not follow precedent, these awards should not be taken 
as indicating how other arbitrators might rule in apparently similar cases. The full 
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Some arbitration decisions of broad management 


interest, digested from the American Arbitration 


Association's Summary of Labor Arbitration Awards 





The Company’s Defense 


The Arbitrator’s Decision 





The use of the word “endeavor” gives manage- 
ment some leeway in filling a job. The saving 
of overtime pay is as good a motive for delay as 
any. 


The union was right. The word “endeavor” was 
put into the contract to take care of situations 
where it might take more than a week to pick 
the right man. The successful bidder had the 
right to start the job as soon as possible. 





Employees were warned that this would happen 
if they didn’t correct this practice of unjustifiable 
tardiness. Why should we have to pay for time 
not worked? 


Repeated unjustified tardiness could be punished 
by suspension and even the maximum penalty 
of discharge. Docking employees for time not 
worked is permissible as a lesser form of punish- 
ment. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Board found a 
permanent partial disability after the employee 
complained of headaches and body pains. That’s 
reason enough for transferring him to limited 
service and laying him off when there is no 
light work. 


The company was in error. Management’s atti- 
tude toward the grievant underwent an “abrupt 
change” when he applied for compensation. 
Since he was performing his regular duties at 
the time of layoff, the company doctor should 
have examined him before any change in status 
was 





The regular employees were already working 
six days a week. It would have been necessary 
to schedule them for Sundays if an outside con- 
tractor had not been used. 


It was not unusual in this establishment for 
employees to work 56 hours a week when 
necessary. There was no reason why the same 
could not have been done on this particular 
occasion. The union was therefore upheld. 





The employee should get a baby sitter to look 
after the child. Besides, there was no emer- 
gency requiring her mother to take this par- 
ticular week off. 


The “personal business” the union contract con- 
templated was occasional time needed for court 
appearances, real-estate closings, etc.—activities 
that must normally be engaged in during work- 
ing hours. The company couldn't operate if 
young mothers got time off whenever they found 
it more convenient to stay home than to work. 





Nothing in the contract prevents management 
from firing a foreman because of negligence. 


If there were no supervisory work for the fore- 
man, he would have to be given a job in the 
unit in accordance with his seniority. But that 
doesn’t prevent the discharge of a foreman for 
cause. 





texts of any cases digested here may be obtained from the American Arbitration 
Association, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Bumpinc tHE Executive Team: A 
Guide to Management Development. 
By Thomas A. Mahoney. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
1961. 278 pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Erwin S. Stanton* 


Tuoucn the past few years have seen a 
spate of magazine articles about executive 
development, we still have less than a 
handful of books that deal comprehen- 
sively with this timely and essential topic. 
Building the Executive Team is a no- 
table addition to this group, a fine book 
that makes a substantial contribution to 
the field. It should be well received not 
only by line executives and personnel 
men but also by students interested in ex- 
ecutive training. 

It is always difficult to write a book 
that is interesting and pleasant to read 
and at the same time scholarly enough 
to appeal to the sophisticated reader who 
is seeking more than a superficial treat- 
ment of the subject. Dr. Mahoney has 
succeeded on both scores. While he takes 
a practical and down-to-earth approach 
and supports his arguments with many 
citations from company experience, he 
also highlights some of the significant re- 
search findings that have emerged from 
the nation’s universities—the leadership 


*Bernard M. Baruch School of Business & Public 
Administration, The City College of New York. 


studies carried on at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, for example, and the University of 
Michigan studies of management devel- 
opment. In addition, he makes frequent 
reference to the need for further research 
on a number of important questions. 

One critical research area, according to 
Dr. Mahoney, is the identification of peo- 
ple with managerial potential. So far, he 
points out, psychological tests have been 
relatively unsuccessful in predicting exec- 
utive potential. He attributes this to 
management's inability to arrive at spe- 
cific concepts and definitions of the 
characteristics of the executive personal- 
ity. But with increased research, he says, 
these characteristics could be identified 
and could then be accurately assessed in 
individual managers. 

Building the Executive Team begins 
by exploring the increasing importance 
of formal management development pro- 
grams. In our complex industrial society, 
it maintains, business can no longer af- 
ford to train its executives and future 
managers only whenever there happens 





to be a spare moment. What is urgently 
needed by every company—large, me- 
dium, or small—is a planned and syste- 
matic program of executive training. 

With this as background, the bulk of 
the book discusses specific aspects of 
management development—among them, 
management appraisal and inventory, ex- 
ecutive compensation, management re- 
cruiting, and individual training and de- 
velopment. 

In his chapter on management apprais- 
al—to deal with just one of these—Dr. 
Mahoney stresses the need for moving 
away from the trait or personality ap- 
proach, which, he says, has proved to be 
of very limited value. He also points out 
that merely to adopt the particular ap- 
praisal form developed by another firm 
is to court failure. Instead, he urges com- 
panies to establish definite yardsticks for 
executive appraisal by developing spe- 
cific performance standards for each posi- 
tion and then obtaining measurements 
and comparisons of actual to standard 
performance. Thus, for example, one 
consideration in measuring the per- 
formance of a purchasing executive would 
be whether or not he had established de- 
pendable sources of supply and kept an 
adequate inventory of the materials 
needed. 

Some readers of Building the Executive 
Team may feel that the book does not 
always explore as thoroughly as possible 
the more immediate problems encoun- 
tered by the executive charged with the 
responsibility for management training. 
To some extent this feeling is shared by 
the reviewer. 

Dr. Mahoney could have gone to great- 
er lengths in discussing the mechanics 
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of developing the appraisal form and 
ways of conducting the all-important ap- 
praisal interview. He could have elabo- 
rated his discussion of how companies 
can formulate and organize their own 
programs for individual training and de- 
velopment. In this connection, more em- 
phasis should have been given to such 
areas as job rotation and understudy pro- 
grams, university-sponsored and in-com- 
pany educational programs, and tech- 
niques for improving interpersonal rela- 
tions (scnsitivity training, role playing, 
and the like). It may be, however, that 
Dr. Mahoney felt that these topics had 
already been adequately covered in other 
books about executive development. 

Finally, he reiterates the warning that 
is heard so often nowadays—that an 
executive development program cannot 
be successful, at least to any considerable 
degree, unless top management supports 
it and is willing to take an active part 
in the training process. 


Errective Coriece Recruitinc. By 
George S. Odiorne and Arthur S. 
Hann. The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1961. 288 pages. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Lawrence A. Lansner* 


DuRING THE PAST DECADE a rapidly grow- 
ing number of business organizations and 
government agencies have turned to col- 
lege campuses in search of managerial 
and professional talent. Before this, only 
a few articles about college recruiting had 
appeared. During the 1950’s, the litera- 


* Placement Director, Bernard M. Baruch School 
of Business and Public Administration, The City 
College of New York. 
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ture on the subject began to increase, 
most of it directed toward advising man- 
agement on the techniques it should 
employ in this pursuit. Concurrently, a 
few articles and books were written to aid 
the college students involved in this proc- 
ess. Now, at long last, we are offered a 
book that deals with all three of the par- 
ties concerned with college recruiting— 
the students being recruited, the organiza- 
tions doing the recruiting, and the college 
placement offices, or the “matchmakers,” 
as the authors call them. 

This book is primarily a report of a 
study conducted by Dr. George S. 
Odiorne, Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions and Director of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations of The University of 
Michigan’s School of Business Admin- 
istration, and Mr. Arthur S. Hann, Di- 
rector of Placement of the School of 
Business Administration. The study at- 
tempted to find out what happens from 
the time a firm decides to engage in col- 
lege recruiting through the actual hiring 
of a college graduate. The bulk of the 
report, however, is confined to the inter- 
view process and the students’ and re- 
cruiters’ evaluations of one another. 

From this portion of the book one can 
come to some conclusions that should be 
helpful in the selection of the people who 
are to do the company’s college recruiting. 
The recruiter should be interested in the 
student as a person and knowledgeable 
about the jobs for which he is recruiting. 
-In short, the recruiter, who is the corpo- 
rate image so far as students are con- 
cerned, should be selected with at least 
as much care as the personnel interviewers 
in the home office—and perhaps even 
more. 
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Since company recruiting brochures 
are a vital tool in the recruiting process, 
the authors devote a chapter to an evalua- 
tion of 134 such brochures. Their analy- 
sis found that most of this literature falls 
far short of what is by their standards de- 
sirable. This ties in closely with a recent 
study conducted by a committee of the 
Eastern College Placement Officers As- 
sociation and reported in the Journal of 
College Placement, January, 1961. The 
recommendations listed in both sources 
are sound, and might well be considered 
by any firm planning to issue a new 
brochure or revise its existing one. 

Some of the shortcomings of the book 
should perhaps be pointed out here. The 
authors tentatively conclude from a terse 
statement by the University’s Director of 
Engineering Placement, plus a study by 
two research assistants, that engineering 
and business administration recruiting are 
quite similar. No mention at all is made 
of the liberal arts graduates at the uni- 
versity. Is this because their problems are 
too many to enumerate or too few to merit 
discussion ? 

Throughout most of the book, more- 
over, there runs a public relations or sales 
pitch for the placement office of the Uni- 
versity’s School of Business Administra- 
tion. Its excellent physical facilities are 
described. The preparation it provides 
for students and the services it offers to 
recruiters are enumerated too. And yet, 
the process seems to be far from perfect. 
The placement office allows students to 
sign up for interviews without any pre- 
screening. This is, I feel, a gross error, as 
is borne out, perhaps unknowingly, by 
the authors themselves and is corrobo- 
rated by some of the negative evaluations 





of the students. If the placement director 
knows of the inadequacy of a recruit- 
ment brochure upon which the student 
has based his decision to sign up for an 
interview, why does he not share this 
knowledge with the student and thereby 
save both his and the recruiter’s time? If, 
in the placement director’s professional 
judgment, the student’s draft status, age, 
sex, academic average, or geographical 
area of preference is likely to render him 
unacceptable to a given company, why 
not tell him so and, once again, save both 
parties’ time? 

The authors offer a list of unethical and 
inconsiderate actions that students, com- 
pany recruiters, and college placement 
officers are sometimes guilty of. They 
preface these lists with the statement, 
“The question of placement ethics de- 
serves and is receiving increased consider- 
ation.” But nowhere do they refer to 
“Principles and Practices of College Re- 
cruiting,” a code of ethics that was for- 
mulated by a committee of college re- 
cruiters and college placement directors 
and is much more comprehensive than 
the sketchy list included in this book. 

Elsewhere, they express a preference 
for centralized recruiting on the part of 
industry, then fail to explain why it is 
that their own university seems to prefer 
a decentralized arrangement. Actually, 
neither centralized nor decentralized 
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placement is a sure cure for placement or 
recruiting problems. 

Seeping through the students’ com- 
ments is an assumption that they are 
very much sought after by companies. 
The students seem to respond with an 
air of importance that frightens me. To- 
day, it seems, the applicant no longer 
seeks out a position but waits to have 
company representatives lay job offers at 
his feet. The most frightening aspect of 
all this is that as more and more com- 
panies become more and more involved 
in college recruiting this attitude will un- 
doubtedly worsen. Woe be unto company 
recruiters! 

The book gives the impression of hav- 
ing been put together very rapidly. It con- 
tains an adequate bibliography but lacks 
an index. The closing chapter is a some- 
what impassioned plea for sympathy for 
today’s college student. The appendix 
contains copies of the forms used in the 
research, plus samples of good and poor 
job-offer and job-rejection letters. There is 
also a section describing the “perfect 
recruiting company” in what is, from the 
college placement director’s standpoint, a 
thoroughly utopian picture. 

Notwithstanding its shortcomings, Ef- 
fective College Recruiting should be read 
by everyone involved in this business. It 
will undoubtedly serve as a model for a 
good deal of further research in this area. 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


Tue Servants or Power: A History of the Use of Social Science in American Industry. 
By Loren Baritz. Wesleyan University Press, 1250 Fairwood Ave., Columbus 16, 
Ohio, 1960. 273 pages. $4.50. Using a wealth of information derived from interviews, 
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correspondence, and library research, Dr. Baritz addresses himself to such questions 
as when and why American management has made use of the social sciences, the 
effect of this use upon the sciences themselves and upon management practices, 
and—most important—the social implications and consequences of this development. 
His caustic yet reasoned analysis of the testimony of leading industrial social scientists 
as well as of the top-ranking executives of the companies that have pioneered in 
this field points to a conclusion that has already aroused considerable controversy: 
that the social scientists have abdicated their moral responsibility and have in fact 


been the victims of the manipulation for which they themselves have given manage- 
ment the tools. 


IntRopucTION To Lasor Economics. (Third Edition.) By Orme W. Phelps. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N.Y., 1961. 566 pages. 
$7.50. The material of earlier editions has been brought up to date and has been 
provided with a new opening chapter explaining the theme of the text: controversy 
over policy in labor relations. In addition, there have been revisions designed to 
change the primary emphasis from the descriptive to the analytical, to incorporate 
the results of investigations or legislation, to point up current issues and the theo- 
retical approaches to solving them, and to simplify the presentation. 


Business LeapersHip IN THE Larce Corporation. (With a New Preface.) By 
Robert Aaron Gordon. University of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif., in coopera- 
tion with The Brookings Institution, 1961. 364 pages. $1.95. This paperbound 
volume contains Professor Gordon's pioneering work of 1945, along with a new 
preface in which he re-evaluates his empirical findings and conclusions in the light 
of subsequent events, relates them to the current literature on organization theory, 
and comments on recent changes in the public picture of, and attitude toward, 
the power of large corporations. 


ProcRAMMED LEARNING: Evolving Principles and Industrial Applications. The 
Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 1141 E. Catherine St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1961. 179 pages. $3.00. At the seminar reported here, representatives of 
Eastman Kodak and IBM discussed their companies’ attempts to develop and use 
programmed instruction in their training programs, and three social scientists who 
are pioneers in the field led discussions on learning theory, the principles of pro- 
gramming, and the results of experimental studies in universities. Though the 
emphasis throughout was on programming as such and not on teaching machines, 
material on the latter subject is included in an ample appendix. 


Pranninc Tueory. By Preston P. Le Breton and Dale A. Henning. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1961. 357 pages. $9.00. Intended not only as a con- 
tribution to the literature of management theory but as a text and guide for prac- 
ticing managers, this book offers an integrated general theory of planning that 
makes use of existing theories of organization, decision making, motivation, and 
the like and includes a number of original theories. 


Learninc To Work IN Groups: A Program Guide for Educational Leaders. By 
Matthew B. Miles. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N.Y., 1959. 285 pages. $1.95. This book offers conceptual and prac- 
tical assistance to people responsible for training others to work more effectively in 
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groups. Though it is addressed primarily to school-system personnel and all its 
illustrations deal with school situations, its basic points and suggestions are readily 
applicable to the training of industrial managers. Major sections discuss effective 
group behavior, the training process, planning for training, particular training ac- 
tivities, designing training activities, and so on. 


Principles OF PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT. By Edwin B. Flippo. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y., 1961. 620 pages. $7.95. Personnel 
management is here presented in terms of its major functions, first the managerial 
—planning, organizing, directing, and controlling—and then, for the greater part 
of the text, the operative—procurement, development, compensation, integration, 
and maintenance. The emphasis throughout is on the significant principles for 
executing each function, and descriptive passages are used chiefly by way of illus- 
trating these principles. 


Lasor ProstemMs AND Processes: 4 Survey. By L. Reed Tripp. Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33 St. New York 16, N.Y., 1961. 510 pages. $6.00. An attempt at an integrated 
picture of labor economics as a segment of the total American economy, this highly 
lucid text takes its material from any number of academic disciplines and interprets 
and analyzes it in the light of a central theme, the job. Sections on the American 
labor movement, the job market, labor legislation, and collective bargaining lead 
up to the two central parts, which discuss the institutional operation of the labor 
market and the major problems of public policy related to jobs. The concluding 
section examines the international aspects of labor problems. 


Lasor ArsitraTIon: Principles, Procedures, issues. By Maurice S. Trotta. Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y., 1961. 438 
pages. $10.00. Intended for practicing industrial relations people and others engaged 
in arbitration as well as for students, this text is divided into two sections. The 
first covers such topics as the history, nature, and function of arbitration; the 
qualifications, appointment, and powers of the arbitrator; arbitration procedure; 
and compulsory arbitration. The second half analyzes some 30 issues that commonly 
figure in arbitration proceedings, illustrating them with actual cases. 


Tirep Feevincs anp How to Master Tuem: A Practical Summary of Techniques 
for Home and Business. By Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y., 1961. 198 pages. $4.50. A 
self-help book that draws upon physiological and psychological research to explain 
why people who are not engaged in physically exhausting work so often feel tired 
and what can be done to overcome these feelings. A number of case histories are 
cited—ranging in nature from Fred N., federal executive, to Lincoln, A—and the 
book is amply. illustrated with charts and cartoons. Of special interest are a chapter 
addressed to the employer and an annotated list of recommended readings. 


PersonneL ApMINIsTRATION: Principles and Cases. By Alva F. Kindall, Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, Ill., 1961. 713 pages. $10.60. The 
contents of this casebook are grouped into nine sections, on such topics as personnel 
policies and procedures, building and maintaining the organization, developing peo- 
ple’s potential, and wage and salary administration and performance appraisal. Each 
section begins with a brief statement of the major issues of the function at hand 
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and with a list of recommended readings. The selection is designed to emphasize 
questions of policy and administrative action rather than particular techniques. 


Tue EmproyMent Interview. (AMA Research Study 47.) By Milton M. Mandell. 
American Management Association, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1961. 110 pages. AMA 
members, $3.00; non-members, $4.50. Based primarily upon an AMA survey of 273 
companies and upon observations and opinions from 140 college placement direc- 
tors, this report describes what is now being done in the way of interview practice 
and what might be done to heighten interviewing effectiveness. Among the sub- 
jects considered are interview methods and procedures, current administrative prac- 
tices, interview factors and their comparative weight, where interviewers fail, and 
the selection and training of interviewers. Some forms used by leading companies 
are included in an appendix. 


Lasor Economics aNp Institutions. By Arthur D. Butler. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N-Y., 1961. 595 pages. $6.50. Though, in the 
author’s words, “this book is concerned primarily . . . with an economic analysis 
of workers in their relations with one another and with other groups,” it also 
devotes considerable attention to the social, psychological, and political factors in- 
fluencing economic variables. Part 1, on unions and the labor force, and Part 2, on 
collective bargaining, present the institutional setting of labor’s economic problems. 
The remaining parts, which are more theoretical, deal with wages, unemployment 
and economic insecurity, and the author’s own views about our fundamental labor 
problems. 


A Pottsn Factory: A Case Study of Workers’ Participation in Decision Making. 
By Jiri Kolaja. University of Kentucky Press, Lexington, Ky., 1960. 157 pages. $5.00. 
According to William F. Whyte, this book is the first field research report on human 
relations in a factory in a Communist society. Based on Dr. Kolaja’s personal obser- 
vations and on data collected through interviews and questionnaires, it examines 
the workers’ attitudes toward their work, toward the factory’s management, and 
toward the agencies theoretically designed to serve their interests. 


A Tate or 4 Companiss. Enterprise Publications, 11 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill., 1960. 12 pages. Single copies, 35 cents. A rcading-rack item stressing that only 
a company making good profits can offer its employees real job security. 


Tue Impact or UnionisM on Wace-INcome RATIOS IN THE MANUFACTURING SECTOR 
or THE Economy. (University of Minnesota “udies in Economics and Business 
Number 22.) By Norman J. Simler. The Unive sity of Minnesota Press, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 1961. 71 pages. $1.5. The principal aim of this study, says Professor 
Simler, “is to examine the assertion that the growth of unionism since the 1930's 
has been associated with an increase in the relative income share of labor.” Besides 
providing and analyzing new data on the subject, it reviews several other empirical 
studies of wage-income ratios and examines the three main alternative theories of 
relative income shares—the classical, the neoclassical, and the Keynesian. 


Tue AssessMENT or Emptoyee Morate: A Comparison of Two Measures. (Ohio 
Studies in Personnel.) By Ronald Paul Yuzuk. The Bureau of Business Research, 
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The Ohio State University, 1775 South College Road, Columbus 10, Ohio, 1961. 
67 pages. $2.00. In the study reported here, a descriptive questionnaire (e.g., I have 
talked over a personal problem with my foreman —— times in the past month) 
was found superior to an evaluative questionnaire (e.g., I feel free to talk over 
personal problems with my foreman) in providing bias-free measures of independent 
dimensions of satisfaction. In addition, the study showed that'these dimensions are 
differentially related to various measures of group performance. 


ConTROLLING Costs or Mepicat Care. Edwin Shields Hewitt and Associates, Liber- 
tyville, Ill., 1961. 6 pages. Gratis. This reprint of an editorial comment that origi- 
nally appeared in Hewitt and Associates’ monthly publication, For Your Informa- 
tion, examines many of the reasons for the rising costs of medical care benefits and 


suggests some actions employers and community groups can take to deal with this 
problem. 


Survey or Emptoyers’ Practices AND Po.icizs IN THE Hiring or Prysicatty Im- 
parrep Workers. Federation Employment and Guidance Service, 42 E. 41 St., New 
York 17, N.Y., 1959. 134 pages. 25 cents. A realistic appraisal of present attitudes and 
policies in industry, this study may be of interest to practicing managers as well as 
to rehabilitation and other professional workers. 


Supervisors in Action: Developing Your Skills in Managing People. By Joseph 
J. Famularo. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St, New York 36, 
N.Y., 1961. 238 pages. $4.75. Based on research findings from various fields, this 
book provides tested techniques for improving the supervisor’s skill in managing 
people at work. Among the subjects discussed are the use of modern disciplinary 
techniques, improving morale, interviewing, appraisal performance, development, 
and the union contract. 


Executive’s Guipe to Hanp.ine Peopte. By Frederick C. Dyer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1960. 208 pages. $4.95. Incorporating actual methods used 
by practicing managers, this book discusses such topics as working with other execu- 
tives, setting goals that get results, sudden personnel crises, and common disciplinary 
problems. Chapter 13, “The Art of Managing Women in Business,” is reprinted in 
handy booklet form. 


Tue Kouter Strike: Union Violence and Administrative Law. By Sylvester Petro. 
Henry Regnery Company, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill., 1961. 118 pages. 
$3.00. In this account of the Kohler case, the author summarizes the history of 
the strike, explores the reasons behind the National Labor Relations Board’s decision, 
and goes on to discuss our present system of administrative law and labor disputes. 


Group Dynamics—Key To Deciston Maxine. By Robert R. Blake and Jane S. Mou- 
ton. Gulf Publishing Company, 3301 Buffalo Dr., Houston 1, Tex., 1961. 120 pages 
$3.50. Maintaining that many engineering, business, and liberal-arts graduates often 
lack the managerial skills necessary for obtaining results with and through people, 
the authors here describe the results of a management development and laboratory 
training program tested with nearly 2,000 practicing managers in industrial situa- 
tions and government agencies. Among the topics covered are better decision making, 
organizing a management development laboratory, assessing the behavior of others, 
handling employee evaluation, staff meetings, labor-management negotiations, and 
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developing a sense of responsibility in subordinates. A glossary of terms is provided. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT IN A CHANGING Wor~p. By George N. Daffern. Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y., 1961. 121 pages. 
$4.00. Focusing on the pressing need for managers equipped to meet tomorrow’s in- 
dustrial economy, the author urges top management to recognize its own indis- 
pensable part in management development. He goes on to outline a program aimed 
directly at better job performance through the training of each employee within the 
specific framework of his job responsibilities. 


Tue Human Sine or Sates MANAGEMENT. By Burton Bigelow. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1961. 216 pages. $12.50. Specifically addressed to the sales 
manager but equally applicable to almost every manager, this book provides a practi- 
cal working manual for those who must motivate and manage people. Among the 
topics discussed are the roots of selling success, the seven basic types of men, health 
and money problems, and motivating salesmen to action. 


Trenvs rv Emptoyee Benerits: An Analysis of Relevant Issues. (IRC Memo 137.) 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
N.Y., 1961. 30 pages. $1.50. This booklet discusses three major developments since 
World War II that have led to increased employee benefits—wage stabilization, fed- 
eral taxes, and collective bargaining. 


Restrictep Stock Option Pans. By James F. Norton. Research & Review Service 
of America, Inc., 123 W. North St., Indianapolis 9, Ind., 1961. 28 pages. 65 cents. 
Reviews the Internal Revenue Code requirements of a restricted stock option in 
language comprehensible to both layman and technician. Also details the benefits 
accruing to the option holder and his family when he underwrites his option with 
life insurance. 


PsycHotocy oF Personne 1N Business AND INpustry. (Third Edition.) By Roger 
Bellows. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1961. 474 pages. $10.00. The 
latest research findings from the fields of industrial and social psychology and group 
dynamics are covered in this completely revised and updated edition, while a chapter 


on the concepts of employee motivation has been added. Provides over 200 new 
reference sources. 


Wuo’s Wuo In THE Exectronics Inpustry. The Scientist and Engineer Technologi- 
cal Institute, 176 E. 75 St, New York 21, N.Y., 1961. 300 pages. $49.50. This compre- 
hensive reference covers professional engineers, scientists, executives, educators, and 
others working within the electronics industry. The biographies provide full infor- 
mation on occupational title, citizenship, engineering licenses, honors, patents, pro- 
fessional record, membership in professional societies, and the like. Among the more 
than 2,500 biographies are electronic, electro-mechanical, industrial, and metal- 
lurgical engineers, as well as physicists and mathematicians. 





Correction: In the July-August, 1961, was described as having been Associate 
issue of PERSONNEL, Chris Argyris, author Professor of Industrial Administration at 
of “Employee Apathy and Noninvolvement Yale since 1956. Dr. Argyris has held the 
—The House That Management Built?” _ rank of full professor for the past two years. 
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